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Surrender 


HY glance is keen, O Lord, 
To leap straight in 
And thrust my sir 
To death, as by the sword. 


But craven fears provoke 
My shame to lift 
A guard, to shift 

Thy blest avenging stroke. 


And so mere surface sting, 
Mere twinging nerve, 
Shall smugly serve 

The wretched, crawling Thing? 


Nay, Lord, the way is free ; 
No barrier wall 
Shall stand at all 
Between my sin and thee. 








Self-Culture, or Suicide ? 


Names are often used thoughtlessly, and an in- 
stitution should not be condemned because of its 
unfortunate name. But it is worth while to note the 
wrong direction that is given to young people's life 
courses by the use of a phrase often heard. A cur- 
rent magazine describes a certain ‘‘School of Self- 
Culture."" There is no such thing as “ self-culture,’’ 
in the sense in which the framers of that title would 
like to be understood. Self-culture is suicide,—but 
they would not fancy that paraphrase. ‘‘ How can I 
do most for self?'’ is the tacit question that mars 
many a life. ‘‘ How can I best improve myself ?'’ — 
and the questioner applies to a school of self-culture, 
instead of asking ‘‘ How can I best prepare to be of 
service in the world?'’ Equipment of self for un- 
sparing service is a proper pursuit. A course of 
training in order to spend self is likely to amount to 
something. Self-culture—never! Imagine the Naza- 


rene saying : ‘‘ Whosoever would become great among 
you shall—cultivate himself’’ ! 


-— 
Level Best an Unworthy Aim 


Only by getting above our usual level can we 
make the progress we ought. The man who merely 
maintains the level to which his life has hitherto risen 
is, at the best, standing still,—and that means falling 
behind. ‘I did my level best’’ is not enough. Our 
average ought to be constantly higher, and an average 
is never raised by being merely equaled. Only by 
beating our average can we raise our average. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter than my best’’ is a worthier standard than ‘‘my 


level best.’’ 
XK 
Futility of Personal Criticism 


One of the surest ways of failing to help another 
is by criticizing. Not one person in ten thousand 
has the grace, or indeed the power, to receive and 
believe words of personal criticism. This may be a 
wrong state of affairs, or it may not; but it is tre- 
mendously true, and the sooner we recognize it the 
better for our usefulness. Many a heartbreaking 
coldness or permanent rupture between friends has 
been caused by the ‘‘frank,’’ ‘‘ well meant’’ word of 
criticism spoken by one to the other. Shun such 
criticism as you would poison,—it is fatal in most 


The 


" E THINK a great deal of Mr. M in our 

town,’’ said a young man, of the pastor of 

one of the churches in a small city. ‘I 
am not a member of his church, but I attend there, 
and I am one of the ushers. We all like him. He 
is perfectly genuine. He is so kind, and he is honest, 
and not afraid! We are fortunate in having such a 
good man. Other people have tried to get him. 
Only recently he was called to St. Louis, to a church 
where he would have received twice his present salary, 
but he would not go. _ I thought that was a good test 
of the kind of man he is.’’ 

This is a very common judgment of men. It is 
often obtruded in an uncharitable and unjust way. 
And ministers sometimes hesitate to leave one field 
and to go to another which is more important and 
offers a more needy and influential opportunity, 
simply because the salary would be larger and they 
do not want to be open to any suspicion of having 
any regard for such considerations. It was a real 
cross to Dr. Babcock when he left Baltimore to go to 
New York that the new conditions necessitated and 
provided a larger salary. He was so absolutely true 
and sincere that he shrank from the thought that any 
one might suspect, even, that his character was not 
loftily exalted above the thought of the financial pro- 
vision for his work. 

Now it is well to dispose at once of the maudlin 
foolishness in which many people indulge in their 
judgment of others in this matter. Such people 
imagine that they themselves are exempt from the ob- 
ligations of standards to which they think others should 
conform. Religious and unselfish work, they say, 
should be done with no thought of the wages. This 
is true with two qualifications : one an expansion, 
and one a limitation. The expansion is that the 
work of any man should be religious and unselfish, 
whether he is in a profession or a trade, and that he 
should do his work for the love of men and the serv- 
ice of the world and to the glory of God, and has no 
right to be doing it for the money there is in it. The 
limitation is, as Paul contended, that those who min- 





cases. Indirectness is the only safe course here. 
Warm praise of something—anything—you can see to 
praise in the other, may so turn that life toward its best 
possibilities that the glaring fault will die out for want 
of nourishment. Sometimes an expression of strong 
disapproval of the fault as it appears in some one 
else, without a hint that it is if the one spoken to, 
may flank the trouble and eventually rout it. Buta 
head-on attack is pretty sure to end in a head-on col- 
lision, —and that means a wreck. 


Xx 


Permanent Impairment 

All our strength is none too much for the day’s 
demands. To weaken ourselves, even for a time, is 
dangerous business. A recent editorial in a daily 
paper, urging upon people the need of avoiding un- 
necessary exposure to cold, stated that every cold 
one takes is a permanent impairment of one's vitality. 
While that statement would not be accepted as true 
by all physicians, it suggests a possibility that is 
serious, Certain it is that every sin yielded to wreaks 
a permanent impairment of character, ‘* The blood 
of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin,’’—but it 
does not restore lost innocence, nor replace a lost arm 
or leg, nor recall a stinging word, nor undo the record. 
Every sin indulged in leaves us permanently weaker, 
more prone to its repetition, than before. Can we 
afford to throw away our birthright in that fashion ? 
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Money Test of Character 


ister in the Gospel have a right to live by the Gospel, 
and that there is nothing in the character of Christian 
work as such which requires that those engaged in it 
should receive less for food and clothes, and for their 
own benevolent use, than those engaged in other 
forms of work receive. 

But when this has been said, one is free to take up 
and press the great truth that all human service and 
work should be rendered for the sake of the service 
and work, and that the readiness of men to do this is 
the test of their characters. The highest man does 
not work for the wage. He works for the sake of 
work and its consequences, and not for the return, 
He takes the wage for the needs of those he loves 
that he may have to give and to use. But you can- 
not buy him with money. 

There is an Old Testarnent story from which it is 
perhaps not unfair to draw an illustration of this prin- 
ciple. When the children of Israel set out from 
Sinai, Moses endeavored to induce Hobab, the son 
of Reuel the Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law, to go 
with them. As an inducement, Moses promised him 
that it would be to his profit to come. ‘1 will not 
go,’’ said Hobab, ‘I will go home.’’ Then Moses 
urged that they needed him as a guide through the 
wilderness into which they were going. And Hobab 
changed his mind and went. Some men want wages 
for their work. Others want work for their wages. 

What revelation of our character does the testing of 
money make? Is it a determining factor with us in 
our decisions? A man is invited to perform a serv- 
ice, to speak at a religious gathering. No, he says, 
he cannot come. But the remuneration, it is sug- 
gested, will be so much. Well, he reflects, perhaps 
he can arrange it. Now, there are certain things to 
be done for those who pay for them, like painting a 
house, and certain products to be sold to those who 
have money with which to buy them, like groceries, 
But there are certain services to which the world is 
entitled from those able to render them irrespective of 
any pay. Religious and surgical services are among 
them. This is not to say that such services are to be 
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gratuitous services, but only that they are never to be 
rendered or refused simply on the determining ele- 
ment of money. The surgeon who can save a life by 
an eperation, and will not perform it merely because 
not adequately paid for it, and the Christian who can 
help souls to be more like Christ, and to bear better 
the burden and duties of this life, and who declines 
merely because the remuneration is not attractive, are 
both unworthy of their callings, and are ignoble men. 
‘I cannot come except for one hundred dollars,’’ 
writes a prominent preacher. Very well, we do not 
want to hear him. 

Of what value is money in comparison with worthi- 
ness of character. As Robert Louis Stevenson says : 
‘« The soul asks for honor and not fame ; to be up- 
right, not to be successful ; to be good, not prosper- 
ous ; to be essertially, not outwardly respectable. 
Does your soul ask profit? Does it ask money? 
Does it ask the approval of the indifferent herd? 1 
believe not. For my own part, I want but little 
money, I hope; and I do not want to be decent at 
all, but to be good.’’ 

As a matter of fact, more character is marred by 
money than is made by it. Men are burdened by 
it, are separated from simplicity, are poisoned by ab- 
surd and devilish notions of social caste, are polluted 
in the integrity of their moral judgments. It is a 
necessary and useful thing, but the love of it, as Paul 
says, is a root of all kinds of evil. Many, reaching 
after it, have been led astray from the faith, and have 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
There is a peril in its touch, against which our best 
safeguard is such a noble, half-contemptuous scorn as 
jesus always showed, The thing is useful when we 
treat it as a servile possession. It is a curse when we 
worship it as an idol, or seek it as an end, or deem it 
among the important things of life. The world is full 
of evidence of the truth of such warnings. In a re- 
cent magazine article, a writer tells how a man of hon- 
est purposes took his first bribe. The corrupter 
thrust the bill inte his hand and hurried away, leav- 
ing the money. The man looked at it. Presently he 
became used to it. Then the idea of returning it be- 
came less vigorous and appealing. And he ended by 
keeping it. The thing had a villainous power of 
moral stupefaction in it. It would have been better 
and easier if he had torn it into shreds before the 
briber’s footsteps had died away. 

In the education of children, it is undoubtedly a 
difficult problem that parents face here, in training 
the child to be generous without being wasteful, fru- 
gal without acquiring the love of money, either for 
itself or for what it will buy for them. Money is like 
life, however. It is life—life-blood coined in metal 
or rolled out in paper. The principles by which we 
rule life should rule money. We conceive of life in 
the spirit of Christ as a trust given us for use, not to 
be kept, but to be lavished for love. We reveal our 
nearness to the Saviour or our distance from him by 
our attitude toward our life. Our money is often an 
even more conspicuous test, and reveals our more 
conspicuous failures, 

















A Question of Relations 


‘* What is the relation between this organization 
and that’’ is a favorite question these days. Some- 
times it is asked as though the bodies inquired about 
were distinct, as in this question from a Maryland 
reader : 

In brief, what is the relation the Young People’s Meeting 
should sustain toward the Church and the Sunday-school ? 

In brief, the ‘‘Young People’s Meeting,’’ the 
‘*Church,”’ and the ‘*Sunday-school,’’ are one, and 
therefore they don’t ‘‘sustain relations,’’—except as 
one’s right eye and left eye sustain relations. The 
Christian ‘*Church"’ is the existing body of Christ's 
followers on earth. The Sunday-school is the Church 
teaching. The Sunday morning or evening congrega- 
tional service is the Church worshiping. ‘The ‘‘ Young 
People's Meeting,’’ or ‘‘Society,’’ is the youth of the 
‘*Church’’ banded together for work and worship and 
study. As well ask ‘‘what is the relation the son 
and the daughter should sustain to the family ?’’ 
They ave the family. They each have their own 
work to do, and in doing that work with all_ their 
might they make the family a living power in the 
world. Part of their work is to help each other. 
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How? In every possible way that lies within reach, 
If they are hard enough at work they won't have time 
to ask about their ‘‘ relations.’’ 


a 
Forgiveness or Justice—Which ? 


Forgiveness takes on different aspects according as 
it is directed toward others or ourselves. Some time 
ago a correspondent expressed the conviction that we 
ought not to forgive another until he has proven his 
repentance and acknowledged his wrong to us. The 
Editor's comments on this error, in Notes on Open 
Letters, called forth a vigorous protest from an lowa 
reader, whose views are given in the following letter : 





I refer you to Matthew 7 : 6 [‘' Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine ’']. [ 
must regard our ability to forgive as one of the holiest things 
in our possession, and as one of our priceless pearls. 

For a more complete reply I refer you to our Lord's Prayer: 
‘*Fergive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’"" No man 
presenting that petition expects it to be granted, unless he has 
repented. Therefore he prays that petition perfectly if he has 
forgiven all of his penitent debtors. 

No one would say that we should try to forgive when for- 
giveness would be contrary to our ideas of justice. Yet there 
are many instances wherein great injustice would be done if 
we should always forgive our impenitent debtors. A certain 
man owes me one hundred dollars. He is abundantly able to 
pay the debt, but he will not. I and my family need that 
money. Shall | forgive him the debt? No, indeed! My 
friends and a with any sense of justice would con- 
demn me if I should fail to collect that debt by law, and I 
ee that our Lord himself would be grieved. 

If I proffer an offender my forgiveness while he is in that 
state of mind and heart, it will not make any difference with 
his feelings ; the same hardness still continues until he has sor- 
row for his offense. ; 

Christ, indeed, calls himself the friend of sinners, but he is 
the friend of those sinners only whom he can woo and win, or 
redeem. I! cannot conceive of our Father as having sent his 
Son in the flesh into a lost world to die for it, or any part of it, 
that will not be saved. On account of our Saviour’'s perfect 
knowledge of what is in man, he is able to be a friend to all 
whom he can win. To all others he says, ‘'Ye are of your 
Sather the devil,’ and for the Devil and his children he can 
have only contempt and detestation. 

Now love is life. In order to preserve that life love must be 
fed. As we live and are nourished and grow on Christ's love, 
the bread of life, so must we live and grow in the affections of 
one another by feeding upon one another's love. If I am your 
friend, and you are my friend, we must mutually nourish each 
other's love, lest it die. While I may love an enemy to some 
extent, and be friendly to him for a time, yet, if he proves to 
be a perpetual enemy, my love for him eventually will starve 
to death. It is the greatest, the saddest, of all pities that so 
much love has to die,—the husband's love for a faithless wife, 
a devoted wife's love for a debauched husband, a mother’s 
love for her lost son. ‘These loves may live on hope for a 
time, but when hope dies, love dies with it. 


This world would be a terrible place to live in if all 
held the views of forgiveness that the Iowa critic 
seems to hold. How much longer could the world 
go on if all accepted his statement that ‘‘ no one would 
say that we should try to forgive when forgiveness 
would be contrary to our ideas of justice.’’ It is not 
justice the ordinary mortal dares ask for from the 
Heavenly Father; it is mercy. And many a child 
of God rejoices in the opportunity and privilege and 
duty of extending forgiveness to another when such 
forgiveness is contrary to all ideas of justice. Most 
of us want the blessed privilege of having a little 
share ourselves in exercising toward others, in our 
own feeble way, that mercy without which our own 
condemnation from on high would be so swift and 
terrible. 

The correspondent quotes the phrase in the Lord’s 
Prayer as confirming his view. But there are those 
who would not dare to pray to God ‘‘ forgive us our 
debts'’ while they had not forgiven a debior, even 
though he were unrepentant. The Editor does not 
find any rendering of the Lord's Prayer in the Gos- 
pels that says ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our penitent debtors only.’ 

The illustration of permitting a rich man to re- 
pudiate the payment of a sum of money which he 
had borrowed, or which he owes, would seem to have 
no bearing on the principles involved. ‘‘ Forgive- 
ness’’ has to do with our attitude toward the man, 
not with our giving up, or properly insisting upon, 
a money or other material obligation. 

When the Iowa writer says that, if he should proffer 
a man his forgiveness while that man is in an unre- 
pentant state of mind and heart toward him, this 
would not make any difference with the other's feel- 
ing, but the same hardness would still continue, it is 
very evident that the lowa writer has had no experi- 
ence with that method. There have been more hard 
hearts softened, proud spirits broken, and enmities 
turned into friendship, by the loving, uncalled-for 
proffer of forgiveness, than are dreamed of by the 
self-righteous man who refuses to forgive until his 
debtor has shown himself ‘‘ worthy."’ 

The ‘‘limited’’ Saviour that is described in the 
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correspondent's letter 1s not the Saviour that is de- 
scribed in the Gospels, and that many a Christian 
believer has come to know in his own life through 
that Saviour’s forgiveness of him while still unworthy. 

The lowa writer would evidently degrade ‘‘love’’ 
in the same way that he degrades ‘* forgiveness.’’ 
Love is not dependent upon what another does for us. 
Love is nourished and grows by its own outgoing. If 
the correspondent has failed to learn this vital truth of 
the New Testament, it is not strange that he is so 
utterly at variance with its teachings on other points. 
He writes that when hope dies, love dies. But true 
love knows no such thing as the death of hope. 

One cannot intelligently consider these questions of 
love and forgiveness while one permits self to have 
any part in the matter. It is only as we kill self, 
crucify self, and forget self utterly, that we can for- 
give another in utter disregard of what that other's 
attitude is toward ourselves, and love another in the 
same lofty disregard of that other's attitude toward 
ourselves. Self is a poison. Let us pray the Father 
in heaven to enable us to get it out of our systems. 


a 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The Genera: Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on nan ones matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of gana interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











COLFAX, WASH.—What attitude should a superintendent 
take toward a teacher that has begun to go to dances, and 
also attends fishing aw on Sunday, but is a very good 
teacher otherwise ?—S. R. A. 

Now, not even a Sunday-school superintendent can be 
conscience for anybody else. A teacher, however, who 
openly violates the sanctity of the Sabbath day can have no 
hope of success, and ought to be lovingly told so. Per- 
haps if this were done it would be followed by a resignation 
or reformation, The latter is more desirable, if it can be 
secured, 





RATHO, ONT.—Where can I get a book entitled ‘‘ Secrets of 
— 5 heel by A. F. Schauffler, and the price of it? 

While there is no book by this name, the subject is 
treated in a masterful way by Dr. Schauffler in his book 
entitled ‘‘ Pastoral Leadership of Sunday-School Forces.’’ 
(50 cents.) ‘*Secrets of Successful Teaching’’ was the 
title given to a series of articles by Dr. Schauffler in The 
Sunday School Times last year, and now embodied in the 
book named, which the Times will be glad to send to any 
one at the price named. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—I wish to make a diagram that will illus- 
trate the importance of winning the young to Christ, because 
it is easier to begin while the heart is tender than later in life. 
1 would like to obtain an approximation of the proportion of 
church-members that become such at the ages of 12, 16, 20, 
30, 40, 50, 60, or at about those ages. Then I would be glad 
to have the names of a few prominent church-workers who 
were converted at an early age.—I. C. H. 

A book you will be interested in is entitled ‘‘ The Spirit- 
ual Life,’? by Coe ($1). Diagrams taken from this book 
appeared in The Sunday School Times in Dr. Schauffler’s 
article, ‘‘ Why We Teach,”’’ in the issue of August 1, 1903. 





SABINA, OHIO.—Have you a good essay on the best method 
of conducting Sunday-schools, and how to get children and 

oung people generally into the Sunday-school and interested 
in the work? —J. W. G. 

No, and if I had, it would not give you the help you 
desire. The best way to learn how to do Sunday-school 
work is to continue Sunday by Sunday to do the best you 
can, studying all the problems from your own standpoint, 
and continually studying other people’s methods, and read- 
ing the best books on the subject. These are being con- 
tinually referred to in these columns. The best way to 
get people to come to your Sunday-school is to have a good 
school. The best way to have a good school is to work at 
it, think about it, pray overit, watch other people at work, 
and read the best books you can get on the subject. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—I want to get some book that will 
help me to teach Bible truths in a simple way to young people. 
Do you know of any book (or catechism) that gives, in a sim- 
ple and attractive way, the great fundamental truths of the Bible 
which are taught by all denominations. A denominational 
catechism does not exactly suit my purpose. If I could get a 
book or catechism modeled after the plan of A. T. Sell's 
‘* Bible Studies'’ (only simpler) it would be just what I 
want.—J. A. G. 

Dr. Hamill’s little book entitled ‘*A Practical Outline 
Study of the Four Gospels—Life of Christ and Acts ’’ (35 
cents) is capital for this very purpose. The denomi- 
national booklets on the Bible and fundamental truths, 
such as the series of booklets issued by the Methodist Book 
Concern, by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
others, have their value. The Sunday School Times Co. 
will furnish books at publishers’ prices. 
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For the Home Department 





How a Pastor Organized a Department 


Having carefully informed -myself on the subject, I 
preached a sermon showing what the Home Department 
would do for the church and Sunday-school, emphasizing 
the fact that the first great need was an able and devoted 
superintendent. You can imagine my surprise when, after 
the sermon, one of the brightest and most competent 
women in the church offered herself for the place. To- 
gether we selected four ladies to act as class leaders and 
Visitors to look after classes to be formed in their respective 
districts. Then, in company with each of these, I went 
among those of our church and congregation not attending 
the Sunday-school, soliciting their membership in the 
Home Department. We soon had good-sized classes for 
each one. The superintendent of the department, as per- 
sons were enrolled, sent messages of kind appreciation to 
each one, and all were supplied with quarterlies and a 
live Sunday-school paper adapted to them, We have Mes- 
senger boys and girls to deliver the literature, and the 
Visitors are careful to give them every attention possible. 
The end of the second quarter shows an enrolment of 85, 
and 573 lessons studied during the quarter. Though we 
are but six months old, we are one of the largest in a city 
of 130,000 people, and still growing. — 7he Rev. J. Monroe 
Van “orn, D.D., First Church of Christ, Worcester, Mass. 


% 
An “ Australian Method” for America 


An adaptation of the Home Department to the needs of 
the people is being successfully used to secure Bible study 
among the inhabitants of a country district covering over 
four hundred square miles in Australia. At a ‘‘ harvest 
festival thanksgiving service,’’ held last March in the 
Digby, Victoria, Presbyterian Church, the minister, the 
Rev. S. H. McGowan, in asking for an offering in aid of 
the Home Department Schemes of his Merino charge 
(Digby being one of the churches in the charge), explained 
the schemes to solve the problem which confronted him of 
supplying the means of grace to these widely-scattered 
households. The schemes are three: (1.) The Inter- 
national Bible-reading card, seeking to promote daily 
devotional study of God’s Word. (2.) Where adults are 
prevented, by infirmity or distance, from attending church, 
a judicious distribution of Sunday-school teachers’ note- 
beoks is made, and in addition, each week lesson outlines, 
printed off by the theograph, and accompanied by the 
senior lesson slip of the Sunday-school Union, are issued. 
In this way about three hundred pages are circulated each 
week, {3°) For children unable to attend Sundaytschool 
copies of the well-known story-books, ‘‘ Line Upon Line’”’ 
and ‘* Peep of Day,’’ accompanied by roll-books, are 
issued, The children are enrolled upon signing a pledge- 
card to learn the text and answer the questions given at the 
back of the book, and the record is marked by the parent. 
Such a Home Department system could be inaugurated 
here in many a sparsely inhabited region from Maine to 
California. 

a 


Fine Work Among the Atlanta Police 


An imposing looking body is the police force of Atlanta, 
and aterror are they to evil-doers, but some of us have 
found that kind, noble hearts beat under those blue coats 
and brass buttons. Almost one hundred of them belong 
to the Home Department of the Church of the Redeemer. 
At the beginning of the year, when a representative of the 
city government was at police headquarters to supply the 
men with their new weapons for the year, it was fitting, 
yet most impressive, that a representative of the church 
was there also to supply them with ‘‘the sword of the 
spirit.”’ Do they study the lessons? Well, they are, 
likely, very much like your own class. Some do, and 
some do not. Some of them study every lesson, and say 
they have been greatly benefited and blessed by the study. 
At least it is no small thing that all of them are given the 
opportunity of studying the International Lessons with the 
rest of the world, 

The Home Department superintendent called at the 
home of a policeman who was not a member of the class, 
She found that he and his wife were Lutherans from Den- 
mark, but were not attending the services here. She ex- 
plained the plan of the Home Department to his wife and 
children. His little daughter said she would take the book 
and study the lessons with her father. The pastor called, 
and at the next communion service the policeman and his 
wife once more met the Lord at his table. When the 
next communion service came, the pastor again sent a 
communion notice to the policeman. The notice was re- 
ceived. He who received it left home on Saturday even- 
ing as usual, to go on duty on the night watch, planning to 
return in the early morning, and with his wife to answer 
the summons of his aap to be present at the holy com- 
munion. But a higher summons to a more blessed feast 
came, and he who had planned to join in the feast with his 
Lord’s servants on earth received a message to ‘‘ come up 


higher,’’ and went to join in the feast in the Lord’s own 
presence above. Though the message came by a knife in 
a murderous hand, yet it opened the door to life, and he 
was more ready to enter in because a Sunday-school had 
organized a Home Department. 

A few Sundays later, a woman in a widow’s deep 
mourning came forward to be received into the church. 
Alone in a foreign country, she was seeking the only 
source of true comfort. Yet would she have sought it if a 
Sunday-school had not organized a Home Department ?— 
Mrs, E. C. Cronk, Atlanta, Ga. 


% 
The International Reading Cards Help 


Where there is no organized Home Department many 
pastors invite their parishioners to join them in a daily 
Scripture reading. This is done through the medium of 
the weekly ‘ bulletin’’ printed by many churches. Some 
pastors make up their own schedule of passages, but with 
the International Bible Reading Association’s daily read- 
ings so accessible, any pastor can get his people to follow 
the International Lessons. The only thing necessary is 
that the pastor send six cents to the honorary secretary of 
the Association, Charles Waters, 56 Old Bailey, London, 
E. C., England, and be enrolled as a member, and the 
list of readings will be sent. It will be remembered that 
the Denver Convention advocated their use in connection 
with the uniform lessons. The readings are used in every 
part of the world. British America has seventy-eight hun- 
dred members, while in the United States there are eighty- 
six hundred daily readers, The Swedish people in our 
country have organized circles, and have prepared their 
own membership card, of which thirty-two hundred were 
issued last year. Branches may be formed of not less than 
twelve members in connection with churches, and each 
member subscribes three cents. There are nearly a million 
daily readers now. What an opportunity for the pastor 
who wishes to start a Home Department and doesn’t know 
how to take the first step ! 

% 


Aggressive Home Department work in Thedford, Ne- 
braska, closed up the stores of that place on Sunday. The 
Rev. Mr. Preston has started Bible study in the homes 
throughout his parish, consisting of more than an entire 
county in the sand hills. 


% 
“The Texas Idea”? Again 


On the March Home Department page (issue of the 
Times of March §) a description of what is called ‘* The 
Texas Idea’’ was given by the secretary of the Dallas 
County Sunday-school Association, J. S. Taylor, with 
whom the method originated, The ‘idea ’’ is to organize 
every Sunday-school class into a Home Department, and 
through this means secure the home study of the lesson 
from the scholars themselves, and also from every member 
of the household with which the scholar is connected. Mr, 
Taylor’s class of six lively boys became a Home Depart- 
ment of eighteen. So many were interested in ‘‘ The 
Texas Idea’’ that Mr. Taylor found it necessary to issue 
‘*reproduced ’’ copies of the following ‘‘ catechism,’’ which 
many others in the Times’ wide field will find profitable 
reading : 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE 
CLASS HOME DEPARTMENT 


1. Why do you use the Home Study Slip in the Sunday- 
school class? 

Answer: When the scholar (Messenger) has filled out the 
slip, he can tell the Home Department member how to do it. 

2. Do you use the Home Study Slip in the recitation ? 

Answer: No; they are all taken up before the recitation 
begins. The filled out Home ay Slip is used to show on 
the records as a perfect or imperfect lesson. 

3. What benefit does the scholar get from the writing out of 
the slip? 

Answer: The matter of writing out the answers fixes the 
Bible text better in the memory, and is also proof that the 
lesson has been studied. 

4. What would you call a good lesson on your record ? 

Answer; When not over two questions are not answered or 
answered incorrectly. 

5. What about a class too small to write ? 

Answer: The Home Study Slip for their own use must be 
omitted, but if they are old enough to intelligently carry and 
return the slips, they can be ueetel os Messengers to and from 
jay d own families, and they will appreciate your asking them 
to do it. 

6. Why do you emphasize the mother as the first member 
for the scholar to get on the Home Department roll ? 

Answer; The approval and smiles of the mother, more than 
any one else, give the scholar courage to go after others. 
The mother will usually seek a time to study the lesson with 
her child, and the Bible study soon becomes a matter of 
mutual interest. - 

7. Why use the Home Study slip for the Home Department 
member, rather than the lesson leaflet ? 

Answer: The written answers show conclusively that the 


lesson has been studied ; using the lesson leaflet alone brings 
in no such returns. 

8. Why not send a month's supply to each Home Depart- 
ment member at once, and call for them the same way ? 

Answer: By weekly returns the Home Department member 
forms a habit like those attending the regular Sunday-school, 
and this often results in the Home Department member join- 
ing the Sunday-school. Such is the experience on this line. 

9g. Suppose the Home Department members fail to return 
filled out slips every Sunday when the Messenger calls for 
them? 

Answer: Providential hindrances make it admissible for 
them to be sent in later and be credited. 

to. When Messengers iail in bad weather, in what way do 
you hand out the slips? 

Answer: Mail them. 
postage. 

11. What do the Home Study Slips cost ? 

Answer ; Twenty-five cents per hundred, assorted dates, as 

ou desire. The Quarterly Review Sheets cost fifty cents per 

undred ; they are used only for the last Sunday of the quarter. 


Your Sunday-school will pay the 


. 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








Dixon, ILL.—In my Home Department are Swedes who 
desire to have a Sunday-school quarterly in their language. 
Can you tell me where I can obtain the International Lessons 
in Swedish? There are several families from Sweden in our 
city who speak English, but find ‘‘many hard words*’ when 
they attempt to read the Home Department quarterly. — 

Lesson helps in the Swedish language can be obtained 
from E. Wingren, 383 Wells Street, Chicago; also from 
the Interdenominational Publishing Co., 5631 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 





SYCAMORE, ILL.—Do the Home Department members 
keep the agreement cards after signing them, as well as their 
certificate of membership? Is it necessary to secure their 
signature to the application blank before enrolling them as 
members ?—C. M. C. 

The application blank is returned to the superintendent, 
and is not kept by the member. It is well to have them 
sign the card if they will, but it may be that they object to 
signing any kind of an agreement. In such case the ver- 
bal promise to study as faithfully as they can is sufficient 
for membership, 





GRANBY, MASS.—Do you think it is desirable that all Visi- 
tors in the Home Department should be members of the main 
school? I need more Visitors, we are so scattered, and have 
thought one or two might be willing to take that place. The 
present Visitors are all in the main school.—S. B. D. 

It is desirable to have the majority of the Visitors mem- 
bers of the main school. Not all, however, and in many 
country places there are many Visitors that are themselves 
members of the Home Department. Frequent meetings 
for conference of the superintendent and pastor with the 
Home Department Visitors give these Visitors who are not 
members of the school the information necessary to do their 
work well, 





ONTARIO, CAL.—We in our Sunday-school know nothing 
about how to go to work to organize a Home Department, but 
think that we would like to do something in that line.— 
C. A. M. 

Send two cents to The Sunday School Times Co, and 
get the leaflet on ‘* How to Start and How to Stock a 
Home Department.’’ Read that carefully, and follow the 
directions. Note carefully the suggestion in article 5 of 
this leaflet. The larger co-operation you get, the larger 
will be your success. Have for your aim ‘*‘ Every member 
of every family a member of some department of the Bible 
school,’’ and with the Home Department, and the Cradle 
Roll, this is possible. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Is there any printed installation service 
for the Home Department workers ?—A. M. P. 

I know of none at present. Usually the Home Depart- 
ment superintendent, with the pastor and Sunday-school 
superintendent, arranges the service. The idea of the 
installation service is to dignify the work and the work- 
ers before the church. The pastor, at the close of a 
Home Department sermon, calls the workers forward, ad- 
dresses them all briefly, asking from them their hearty 
co-operation with him in his pastoral work, and for them 
asks from the church its sympathy, help, and prayers, and 
gives to each the hand of fellowship. Then the Sunday- 
school superintendent. addresses them briefly, and in the 
name of the school gives also the hand of fellowship, and 
then the congregation is asked to rise and stand with these 
workers while the pastor leads in a closing prayer of dedi- 
cation and consecration. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Three Typical Picnics 
A Maine Picnic 


Even as far north as Maine they feel the necessity of a 
summer outing for the Sunday-school, and they seem to 
know how to carry on one to the lasting good of the 
school, Notice the careful arrangement of details on this 
program : 


WILLISTON AND FREE STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


ANNUAL PICNIC 
SEBAGO LAKB, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1904 


Trains leave Union Station at 8.50 A. M. and 1.20 P. M.; 
returning, leave Sebago Lake 5.15 by special train and 7.15 
regular. Fare for round trip: adults, 50 cents ; children un- 
der fifteen years, 20 cents. ‘Tickets to be procured of com- 
mittee. Friends of the schools are invited. We have the 
exclusive right of the grounds, pavilion, grove, and swings. 
Rowboats can be hired and launches obtained for a sail on the 
lake. Hot coffee will be served at twelve o'clock to all who 
bring mugs. Ice-cold lemonade will be on tap. 


Botany and Mineralogy 
A badge of honor will be given to the one making the largest 
and best collection of wild flowers, and one for the largest and 
best collection of minerals. The judges will be Miss Carrie L. 
Gordon on flowers, and Mr. J. W. Amick on minerals. All 
collections must be submitted to the judges before four o' clock. 


Games 
There will be base ball, croquet, quoits, tennis, etc. 
Sports 
‘Three-legged race. . . Free to all 
ee ee eke ee ee Bll . . » Free to all 
Basket cradle roll. . . ‘6 . . « Free to all 
) i PS rae eee ae . . Free to all 
os for the apple. .. . ° . . Free to all 
too-yard dash, .... For boys 
too-yard dash. ..... For girls 


A nail-driving contest. . .. . 4. .4. .. . For women 
A tug-of-war contest, . ...... : . »~ Between the schools 

The sports will take place near the pavilion immediately on 
the arrival of the morning train. 

Committee on Sports: George Knight, Walter Miller, Clif- 
ford Leeman, Charles Colby, Dr. B. F. Dunn, C, E. Me- 
Glauflin. 

Souvenir badges will be given to winners in the contests ; 
also one to the oldest person present, and one to the youngest. 


Our Friends in Williston and Free Street Sunday- 
School Hiding 

A badge will be given to the one first finding the complete 
list of names, 

In case of pompasenen the church bells will be rung at 
eight o'clock Saturday morning. 

Committees . 

From Williston: C. E. McGlauflin, Dr. B. F. Dunn, W. O. 
Blake, Carl Robins, Sidney True, Miss. Annie Robertson, 
Mrs. Lunt, Miss Carrie,Gordon,,Miss Grace Burrowes, Miss 
Marion Merrill. 

From Free Street: Théodore Johnson, George hoe 
Clark Blake, Eben Russell, E.-L. Durgin, Walter Miller, 
Clifford Leeman, Charles Colby. 

A Suggestion 


To those who are unable to go in the morning: Bring your 
lunches, and have a picnic supper, returning on the 7.15 train. 


What a Boston Picnic Is 


In Boston it has been the custom of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist, the Dudley Street Baptist, the Park Street Congre- 
gational, the Bunker Hill Baptist, and the Central Square 
Baptist Sunday-schools, to combine for an annual picnic, 
and thousands of persons take advantage of the treat 
offered them, This year Caledonian Grove, in West Rox- 
bury, was the place, and June 25 the time. Each church 
had its distinctive color, and nearly four thousand Sunday- 
school members and over three thousand church communi- 
cants were drawn from for the crowd. Special trolley 
cars were chartered for an early morning start that the boys 
might begin their base-ball game by 9.45 o’clock. From 
Ir to 1 came the athletic contests for the boys and the girls. 
The boys had a quarter-mile run, doughnut race, hundred- 
yard dash, potato race, and half-mile walk ; the girls under 
fifteen in age contested in a fifty-yard dash, potato race, 
doughnut race, and peanut race, while those above the age 
of tifteen had a potato race, No time was wasted, and at 
1 o’clock was a six-inning ball game between the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Company and Ruggles Street and Dudley 
Street. At 1.45 occurred the tug of war between Burt F. 
Upham’s class and the Workingmen’s Bible class. These 
men belong to Ruggles Street, and the victor had to play 
with the Page class of Dudley Street. The young men, at 
2.15, had their quarter-mile run, hundred-yard dash, run- 
ning broad jump, shot put, sack, three-legged, wheelbar- 
row, forty- yard, and potato races, while Ruggles and 
Dudley (four men to a team) contested for the mile relay 
race, and Park Street and Bunker Hill (two to a team) for 
the half-mile honors. At 4 o’clock, sixteen young women 
from Ruggles Street had a flag-drill, and then the parade 
of the ‘* Horribles ’’ delighted the multitude, and a prize 
was awarded for the most amusing spectacle. Finally, the 
great base-ball game (five innings) for the men over forty 
years old was played, Ruggles and Bunker Hill playing 
against Dudley and ‘*‘ Old Park Street.’’ Medals and rib- 
bons were the prizes. Besides the ‘‘ events,’’ quoits, croquet, 


ring toss, bean bag, hand-ball, were provided for, and the 
Page Class Orchestra of Dudley Street furnished the music. 
The ‘* free list ’’ included lemonade, ice-water, and check- 
ing for parcels and horses. 


Three Thousand on a Picnic 


The Sunday-school of Calvary Baptist Church is prepar- 
ing for its annual picnic, which will be given on Friday, 
July 1, at Marshall Hall, a beautiful place in Maryland, on 
the Potomac River, almost opposite Mount Vernon. Proba- 
bly three thousand persons will gé down on one of the 
Potomac River steamers, The Hall is fifteen or eighteen 
miles from Washington, and is one of the few places 
which are open to Washington Sunday-schools for picnic 
purposes, 

The annual picnic given by this prosperous Sunday-school 
is a great factor in the life of the school during the summer 
months, when the tendency with so many people is to lose 
their interest in the work. Unusual success invariably 
attends these outings, and largely because interest in them 
is carefully and systematically worked up, and the safety 
and comfort of everybody, it is well understood, will be 
carefully looked after. 

The picnic is talked about for weeks in advance, and 
expectation is on tiptoe before the day arrives. So far as 
the entire membership of the school is concerned, a free 
ticket is provided for all, from the youngest to the oldest. 
Those outside the school are charged the regular rates 
charged by the steamboat company, and not infrequently 
the entire expense of the day to the school is realized from 
the sale of tickets to these persons. In addition to free 
tickets, each member is given a coupon which is good for 
one glass‘of lemonade. Free ice is also provided to all. 
In ample time to make the necessary preparations, com- 
mittees are appointed to look after the interests of the 
school and its friends at every point. In short, there is a 
complete organization, so that danger from any source 
whatever is reduced to the minimum. 

This year games of all sorts have been arranged for, and 
the programs for these will be carried out on schedule 
time. Two physicians and competent nurses, organized 
for their work, will go on the excursion, so that accidents 
or sickness will have prompt and competent attention. 

The effect of such an occasion tends to hold the interest 
of the scholars up to the date, with constantly increasing 
enthusiasm. It also reaches far beyond the picnic, and its 
echoes have not ceased before the school’s interest begins 
to be awakened in anticipation of the opening days of the 
year’s campaign, which begins in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. But picnics are no exception to the rule that 
nothing will be a success without consistent and persistent 
effort. With such effort, a picnic can be made a great 
success, and be of vast benefit to a school. | 


A Strong Word from J. R. Pepper 

On account of the size of our school [the First Methodist 
of Memphis, Téennessee—1,500 members], we have not 
had a regular school picnic for several years, but we have 
had it by departments and groups of classes, which we 
have found much more satisfactory. The truth is, unless 
the matter is carefully guarded, picnics become more hurt- 
ful than helpful where great crowds go out for no other 
purpose than simply amusing themselves, I strongly advo- 
cate the grouping of small numbers, which can be handled 
more carefully and with larger profit to the school life. 


% 
How We Put New Life into the Library 


We had had a library in our school for many years, but it 
had received very little personal attention. 

At one of the teachers’-meetings a committee of three 
was appointed to select and purchase new books, issue an 
inexpensive catalog, and systematiee the methods of the 
librarian and the manner of issuing the books. 

We first carefully examined each book, and then decided 
to remove all the ‘ Alger ’’ books, several theological 
treatises on millenarianism, a few old-style goody-goody 
books, and some voluminous ones of the encyclopedia 
order, This left us with spaces for about fifty or sixty 
books. 

We then, in order to secure the co-operation of the 
school, asked each member to write on a slip of paper the 
books he would like to have in the library. In this way 
we selected about thirty books. We then consulted book 
reviews to be found in The Sunday School Times, West- 
minster quarterlies, and religious journals, and secured 
about thirty more. I might add that to secure lists of 
desirable books for a Sunday-school library nothing can 
be found of more service than well-edited book reviews. 

When the books were received, each one was carefully 
examined before placing in library, as ofttimes a title is 
misleading. No sentimental love-stories, blood-curdling 
or next to impossible pirate stories, should be purchased. 

It should also be remembered that in ordering books 
those not wanted can always be returned and credited, and 
that from thirty to forty per cent discount is allowed where 
a number of books are ordered. 

After purchasing about sixty-five books, we carefully re- 
vised the numbering of each book, had a neat but inexpen- 





sive catalog printed, placed doors on library book-case, 
with a substantial lock to prevent books being taken out 
except by the librarian, and we were then ready to dis- 
tribute them. 

We passed three rules to govern the issuing of books, — 
namely, one must be a regular attendant for four consecu- 
tive Sundays before securing books; they must not be 
retained longer than two weeks; and whoever destroys, 
loses, or neglects to return a book shall pay into the library 
fund the value of the same. 

Right here I might add that our library fund is created 
by requesting every member of the school having a birth- 
day to contribute as many cents the Sunday following his 
birthday as he is years old, and this amounts to from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar a Sunday. 

This is deposited in a glass birthday bank, kept in a 
conspicuous place, and attention is frequently called to it, 
so that birthdays will not be forgotten. 

Members desiring a book are given a catalog and a card, 
on which the name, residence, and name of teacher are 
written. Each book is numbered, and on the card the 
member writes the number of the book desired, This is 
handed to the librarian, who selects the book, and during 
the session of the school delivers them into the hands of 
the teachers, who distribute them to the pupils at the 
proper time. 

A duplicate of each card is kept in a filing rack alpha- 
betically arranged, and a card with the name of taker 
should also be kept in the space from which the book is 
removed, as this makes it easier to refer to the filing-rack 
in case the book is not returned promptly. 

We now have a library of about five hundred volumes, 
with beoks for young and old, and as the library fund keeps 
steadily growing larger, we know the new arrangement and 
interest are appreciated. 

If those who are interested will enclose a few cents in 
stamps, I should be pleased to mail our catalog and card, 
hoping they might be of assistance to those contemplating 
rearranging their Sunday-school library... A. Pershing, 
South Bend, Ind. 


% 


. Inviting Disorder in the Sunday-school 


The first rule to be followed by the superintendent is, 
** Be orderly yourself.’? The superintendent who bustles 
about trying to do three things at once, with worry and 
hurry written upon his.every movement, is not in order, 
whatever be the extenuating circumstances, If he an- 
nounces a song, urges the children to sing, and then talks 
to his assistants or leaves the platform to attend to matters 
of detail, he has forgotten that singing is a oa of the wor- 
ship, that every eye involuntarily follows his movements, 
and, that the talkative children will feel perfectly free to 
follow his example also, He interrupts himself. He in- 
vites disorder, 

A real leader is one who makes others work, not one 
who does everything himself. Usually the matters that 
have called him from his post are trivial or postponable, 
and could easily be done by the ushers and assistants. 

For a teacher to be out of order is not quite so notice- 
able, but the effect is equally bad upon that particular class. 

There is a tendency to crowd questions of business into 
the Sunday-school hour, which is radica!ly wrong, church 
business though it be, and which must be stopped if we 
would train the children to be orderly and reverential, It 
is more than a school: it is the children’s church. We 
also forget that there is ‘‘a time for everything under the 
sun,’’ and that we are strictly enjoined to do all things 
‘** decently and in order.’’ Sometimes we mistake activity 
for enthusiasm, and pride ourselves on the bustling about. 

An ideal program is one in which each part merges as a 
logical sequence from that which has gone before. And 
there should be no ‘* Now do this,’’ or ‘* Let us do that.’’ 
Simply do the next thing, and trust the pupils to follow. 
Theirs are responsive souls, easily carried from one thing 
to another, while the element of spontaneity always delights 
them. It is their natural atmosphere. 

Therefore, the less machinery visible the better, although 
it must be there and be in good working order. This 
means attention beforehand, for our plans of procedure 
must be like the furnace that heats the building,—all the 
ashes out on Saturday, the fuel in, and set to burning 
before the opening hour. Every one entering the room 
feels the genial warmth, with never a thought of its origin 
unless some awkward janitor bangs the iron doors and 
sends a disagreeable shiver through us. Instantly we 
picture the grim old furnace, unthought of until then. 

Beyond a doubt, a well-regulated school requires some 
weekday work from the superintendent and his assistants. 
There are any number of small, annoying things that de- 
mand attention, but which can be avoided or settled by a 
little forethought, 

Certainly, the leader is no more to be interrupted than is 
the minister in the pulpit when once the service is begun. 
He should see to it that the teachers keep their places and 
that there be as little moving about as possible, for dis- 
tractions of any kind make confusion, and soon habitual 
disorder is the result. If we are not attentive and reverent 
ourselves, how can we expect it from restless children ?— 
Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








A Bible Class that Works for Souls 


The chance for personal work in the organized Bible 
class is hardly exceeded in any department of the church’s 
work, Here are gathered many bright young people who 
absent themselves from the other services of the church, 
and the little parish ”’ of twenty-five, fifty, or one hun- 
dred souls are drawn closer to their leader than the average 
communicant is to the pastor. In the First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus Avenue and Berkeley Street, Boston, is 
a Bible class whose teacher gets close to his young men 
and women, The history of Johnston’s Bible class only 
goes back to January 5, 1902, when it was organized with 
six scholars, It had a very rapid growth in average attend- 
ance. The average for the first three months of 1902 was 
10; the last three months of 1902, 38; the first three 
months of 1903, 58; the last three months of 1903, 110; 
and the average attendance during the first two months 
this year has been 211. D. H. Johnston is the teacher, 
and he has been instrumental in persuading fifty-five mem- 
bers to accept Christ in the two years and a half since the 
organization. Three joined the church in 1902, sixteen in 
1903, and thirty-six so far this year. This is a Bible class 
with the ultimate purpose of all Sunday-school teaching 
constantly in view. e 


How the Lesson was Spoiled 


The teacher stood before his Bible Class, facing seventy- 
five happy looking fellows, The two things he was going 
to emphasize in the lesson (A Sabbath in Capernaum) were 
the power of the Lord Jesus to cast out unclean spirits, 
and the privilege and responsibility of ministering to the 
Lord Jesus by ministering to His disciples. 

Before the lesson began, the president of the class stated 
he had just heard of a man with a wife and five children to 
support, who had been out of work for several weeks. 
One of the members of the class, he said, had paid the 
rent for January, but the family were to be put out of their 
flat the next morning (Monday) if the month’s rent was 
not paid. 

It was suggested that a donation be made from the class 
treasury, but'a young Irish workingman, converted only a 
few months ago, stood up and said, ‘‘1 am sorry $5. How 
much are you?’’ That settled it, The basket was passed 
around again, and when counted up it was found that the 
generous-hearted fellows had contributed $21.50, instead 
of the $9 needed to pay the rent. 

A friend who dropped in to the class and heard the an- 
nouncement said he wanted to help, too, and ‘‘ chipped in’’ 
another dollar. Nor was this all. One of the young men 
left the class, hunted up his father, told him of the case, 
and came back with the announcement that his father had 
promised the man work at $1.80 a day. Then he hurried 
off with another fellow to carry the contribution and the 
good news to the brother in distress, 

When the teacher got to the lesson he said, ‘‘ Now you 
have spoiled it, for 1 was going to exhort you to minister 
to the Lord Jesus through his needy ones, and remind you 
that ‘Inasmuch as ye have dor it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto Me,’ but you have 
gone ahead and done the ministering without the teach- 
ing.’’—/John N, Hunter, Chicago. 


% 
Comradeship in Teaching Boys 


There is no one point of greater value or pleasure in 
teaching than that of securing command of one’s class. 
It trebly rewards all the study and effort put forth to 
attain it. 

On the other hand, it is worse than useless to try to 
teach pupils over which one has failed to secure command. 
The teaching becomes a farce to them, and their estimate 
of, and attitude toward, the Sunday-school and its whole 
work becomes seriously impaired. There is something 
that will secure command. 

There is one influence which all men in every quarter 
of the globe are unable to resist. Black or white, cultured 
or refined, it is for them the supreme touch of kinship 
which they instantly acknowledge. Then all doors are 
open. It is the spirit of comradeship. 

The key that unlecks the boy mind, that touches the 
—- heart, is comradeship. Get it, and you need besides 
only head knowledge and knowledge of the Book to be a 
real and loved teacher. You have the heart knowledge— 
the least to be spared—already. 

It does not mean boisterous sharing of sports. Far is it 
from mere glibness in boy and girl topics. It is purely a 
matter of sympathy and genuine desire to see life as the 
young see it, believing, at the same time, that they al— 
every one—see some things nobly, and are prepared to see 
even more nobly. 

Here is a sample: A recent writer, speaking of the 
young mountain people of Kentucky who come down from 
their upland homes to get an education, says of them: 
** Proud and sensitive, they are not readily driven, but the 
magic touch of kindness,—they are powerless before it!’’ 
Speaking of these students as he saw them at Berea College, 
he tells the following incident : 


‘One morning an instructor came to President Frost, 
saying that two young men had positively refused to attend 
certain recitations in his classes, When he departed, I 
remarked, ‘I suppose you will discipline them sternly, not 
only for their own sakes, but for the effect upon others.’ 
‘ Far from it,’ he said ; ‘ that would probably confirm them 
in disobedience, and mean their ruin. No, after a little I 
shall have a kindly, sensible talk with them, and before it 
is over they will be ashamed of their conduct and apolo- 
gize. They have manliness for that, and I don’t doubt 
they will begin a new course of well-doing, the better 
established because their intelligence and wills have been 
won over to the right.’ ’’ 

The writer has just had the great privilege and pleasure 
of helping start two boys’ clubs. The principle on which 
they have been conducted thus far has been that of throw- 
ing as much of the work as possible into their hands, with 
a confident appeal to their innate manliness to do the right 
thing. It has been a success. With ordinary common 
sense, it always will be. The interest the boys take is 
marked and lively. Willingness to work is universal. 
Features they might ordinarily be dispgsed to rule out in 
favor of more games and sports, such as the ‘* talks,’’ they 
show an entire friendliness and interest in. 

Belief in and love for youth, with a genuine forgetfulness 
of self, constitute the essence of comradeship; and the 
teacher who probes these to their elemental core in his 
broodings over the life of the Christ, and penetrates his 
own life with them, will have the joy of speaking as did He 
of whose own pupils he could truly say, ‘‘ They hear my 
voice.’"’"—A, E£. Fraser, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


. 
A Remarkable Attenaance Record 


, It was recently noted in the columns of a religious paper 
that, on a recent Sunday, of the fifty teachers engaged in 
the work of the Markham Memorial Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, St. Louis, only one was absent. This statement 
attracted attention. One correspondent wrote : ‘ It strikes 
us that this is very unusual. We doubt if any other Sun- 
day-school in the country could make sucha report. To 
what particular influences do you attribute this splendid 
success in enlisting the hearty co-operation of the teachers 
as well as the scholars ?’’ 

First, let it be said that this record of only one teacher 
absent is by no means unusual, It frequently happens that 
the superintendent, Mr. Edgar McClelland, is freed from 
the necessity of calling on even one substitute. During the 
year 1903 eighteen teachers did not miss a Sunday. 

To give a true answer to the correspondent’s query it is 
necessary to go back twenty-nine years, to the day when 
the late William H. Markham, a leader in the city’s com- 
mercial affairs, inaugurated the Soulard Market Sunday- 
school, For twenty-six years he was regular in attendance, 
even when he had passed the age of seventy. The teach- 
ers of to-day were, many of them, trained in the school 
**from a. child,’’ and watched their superintendent. It is 
not strange that they follow his example. 

The second influence was Christian Endeavor training. 
Many of the teachers were brought up in the society 
which was, for years, known as the most energetic body of 
young people in the city. The work of the mission was in 
their charge. There was no pastor to lead. Each mem- 
ber seemed to understand that if he did not do the work 
assigned him, it would be left undone. These were the 
days when Chief of Police Harrigan stated before the 
grand jury: ‘*The restraining influence of the Soulard 
Market Mission Sunday-school is worth more to the south- 
ern part of the city of St. Louis than one hundred police- 
men,’’ 

When, less than three years ago, the church was organ- 
ized, this body of young people slipped naturally into their 
places as members and office-holders. To them the church 
was not a thing apart from every-day life, it was their life. 
Accordingly they sought to perform their Sunday service as 
earnestly as their secular labor. I say nothing of other 
causes. Of course regular teachers’-meetings have the 
same helpful effect here as in other schools. The monthly 
suppers served to the teachers by the social committee of 
the Endeavor Society are a valuable agency.— Zhe Rev. 
John 7. Faris, St. Louis, Mo. 


* 
A Pauper’s Work for Christ 


There are many remarkable Sunday-schools, but one of 
the most peculiar that I have ever seen is held in the wards 
of the almshouse in Richmond, Virginia. 

The teacher is an aged woman who sought refuge at the 
poorhouse several years ago. Every Sunday at 3 P. M. 
this old Christian woman takes charge of her class, which 
is composed of about twenty unfortunate inmates of the 
institution. A southern book concern supplies lesson 
literature and quarterly papers for the class. 

The class is conducted as in ordinary Sunday-schools 
with but one exception. There is a secretary, but no 
treasurer, as these unfortunate ones with neither friends 
nor money have no need of such an officer. As a result 


of this work, several aged inmates have been won to 
Christ. 

I had a talk with the organizer and teacher of this 
class. She said, ‘‘I have been a Christian for fifty years. 
I was converted in old Petersburg Church when fifteen 
years of age. I have always endeavored to do something 
for my Master. When I first came here I was almost heart- 
broken, for I thought my life’s work was ended; but at last 
I decided I could do something here, and organized this 
class. I am much happier now. Several have been con- 
verted, and that is a great happiness tome, Iam anxiously 
waiting for the Master to call me home, but I want to do 
something while I wait.—/. H. Allen, Philadelphia. 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattention, Be sure to try The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter—a set 
of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs on 
separate sheets of enameled paper—ten cents for the set. 











Make Birthday Contributions Impressive 


The plan of making a contribution to a Sunday-school 
by its members on birthdays is a good one. But the mere 
mention that X. Y. Z. contributes — cents as a birthday 
offering is not sufficient. A deeper and more lasting im- 
pression might be made. 

A member who had spent his life from childhood in the 
Sunday-school, in making his offering, said : 

**I was born in Milton, Saratoga County, New York, 
July 7, 1831, just seventy years ago this noon. Before I 
was ten years old my parents taught me this verse from 
God’s Word, ‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.’ 
Here are ten pennies ;’’ and he ry them one by one 
rapidly into the contribution box held by the Assistant 
Superintendent. 

** By the time I had reached twenty, I felt the need of 
good advice. In God’s Word I read, ‘ Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse his way?’ The answer followed 
close, ‘ By taking heed thereto ee to thy word.’ 
Here are the next ten pennies;’’ and he rattled them 
into the box as before. 

** From twenty-one to thirty, temptations were strong and 
many. In God’s Word I read, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.’ That made me care- 
ful. Here are the next ten pennies. 

** From thirty-one to forty, troubles and sorrows came to 
me as to others, but in God’s Word I read, ‘ Therefore re- 
move sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from thy 
flesh : for childhood and youth are vanity.’ Here are the 
next ten pennies. 

** From forty-one to fifty, troubles and disappointments 
increased, but God says, ‘If a man live many years, and 
rejoice in them all; yet let him remember the days of 
darkness ; for they shall be many. All that cometh is van- 
ity.’ Here are the next pennies. 

‘*From fifty-one to sixty, opportunities for usefulness 
were abundant. I read, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might ; for there is.no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” Ten pennies more. 

** From sixty-one to seventy, I could say, ‘I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ Ten pennies last. 

**It is not likely that I shall live to be eighty, but when 
I shall be called, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’ ’’ 

Then he took his seat. The interest was marked, from 
infant class to Bible class. A lady rose and moved a vote 
of thanks for ‘‘ this new and beautiful exercise.’’ It was 
given with enthusiasm. 

Suppose a child of four years contributed four pennies. 
Let him say, or some one,—a brother, sister, father, 
mother,—say, or read, as he drops his first penny, ‘*I am 
but a little child: I know not how to go out or come in.”’ 
Second, ‘*Ah, Lord God ! behold I cannot speak, for I am 
a child.’’ Third, ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’’ Fourth, ‘‘Qut of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’’ 

The plan admits of almost endless variety,—a song, a 
poetical recitation, etc.,—while the pennies, nickels, or 
dimes are contributed between the lines.—W. A. Bolles, 
Denver, Colo. 

6 4 


Teachers, as well as librarians, will be interested in 
knowing that the secretary of the Church Library Associa- 
tion of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will send the Easter 
list of approved books for the Sunday-school library on 
receipt of a stamp, or, better, a contribution to help defray 
the expenses of the committee of clergymen and laymen 
who for so many years have given their services to this 
labor of love. : 
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The Story of a Red Umbrella 


A Defense of Industrial Education for the Negro——By Booker T. Washington 


NE day I Was in the state of Iowa, and I saw a 
man planting corn,—a white man. This man 
was sitting down. 

I don’t know as other people have noticed the fact, 
but the colored people certainly have, that whenever 
you see a white man at work, he usually és sitting 
down. 

Well, I stood there and watched that white man 
plant corn. Apparently, all he had to do was to 
hold back two spirited black horses to keep them 
from working themselves to death. As I watched 
this man I tried to analyze the process,—tried to ap- 
preciate all that the machine was doing, and to under- 
stand just how it did the work. 

This one machine plowed the ground, laid off the 
ground in furrows, dropped fertilizer in the furrows, 
and dropped the corn, and then covered up the seed. 
All the man who tended the machine had to do was 
to sit down on the machine and drive the horses, 
And he was sitting down under a big red umbrella to 
shelter him from the sun, at that. 

Not very long after that I was in the state of 
Alabama, and I saw a negro farmer planting corn. 
Shall I tell you how he did it? 

First a man came along to plow the ground. He 
was driving one poor oid mule who went at the rate 
of about a half a mile an hour, and even at that rate 
frequently came to a stop. The man holding the 
plow had a pole about five yards long. When the old 
mule stopped, the man would beat him with the pole. 
The old mule would cock up one ear and travel on. 

Occasionally something about the harness would 
break, and then the man would have to stop and 
fasten that together. The harness was made partly 
of rope and partly of rags, with a piece of leather 
here and there. Pretty soon the man had to stop 
again to tie up his one suspender. He was one of 
the class which we down South call ‘‘one gallus 
farmers.’ The plow which the old mule drew 
scratched open a furrow about four inches wide and 
about two inches deep. 

After this man had plowed the ground—that was 
what he calle the process—another man came along 
with another mule, hitched to a marker, to lay the 
ground off in furrows. A third man came along to 
drop the corn in the furrows, and a fourth man, — 
or perhaps a woman,—to cover the corn. 

Now, under any conceivable circumstances, can 
that black man, planting corn in that way in Ala- 
bama, compete with the white man I saw planting 
corn in lowa ? 

There may be prejudice in this country in some 
respects, but I tell you one thing that has not got a 
bit of prejudice, and that is the American dollar, A 
man who wants to buy corn is going to buy it where 
he can get it the cheapest. What he wants is the 
best and the most corn he can get for his money. 
He does not care whether that corn was raised by a 
white man sitting down in lowa, or by a colored man 
standing up in Alabama. 

Now, my idea of industrial education for the negro 
is to have it make him able to raise corn just as the 
white man raises it. I would give the young negro 
man so much skill and energy and ambition that 
he can sit down to do his planting behind two good 
horses—may even sit down under a red umbrella if 
he wishes to. 

There is a vast difference between being worked 
and working. 

For two hundred and fifty years, during slavery, the 
negro was worked. Is it to be wondered at that in 
this time the people of my race, as a general thing, 
lost sight of the beauty and dignity of labor for its own 
sake, and failed to feel the inspiration which comes to 
a man who knows that each extra stroke with the hoe 
which his arms deliver, each new idea which he can 
utilize for the greater efficiency of his work, means just 
so much more in the results which he is to enjoy ? 

The objection is sometimes made to industrial edu- 
- cation for the negro that it merely teaches him to 
work as he worked in the days of slavery, and that 
having had generations of hard work, something else 
is now his due. 

It seems to me that what industrial education as 
taught at Tuskegee and Hampton, and at other sim- 
ilar institutions, is doing, is to teach the negro how 
not to work as he did in slavery days, but how to 
work in such an intelligent manner that, with less 
expenditure of effort than he made then, he may get 
infinitely more profitable results. 


If industrial training has any value for the negro, it 
will consist in teaching him rather how not to work, 
but how to make the forces of Nature—air, water, 
horse-power, steam and electric power—work for 
him ; in teaching him how to lift labor up out of toil 
and drudgery into that which is dignified and beauti- 
ful. The negro in the South works, and works hard ; 
but too often his lack of skill, coupled with ignorance, 
leads him to do his work in the most costly manner, 
and this has tended to keep him near the bottom of 
the ladder in the material world. Industrial educa- 
tion will remedy this, by teaching the negro how not 
to drudge in his work. 

The negro may work in cotton, and have no trouble 
so long as his labor is confined to the lower forms of 
work—the planting, the picking, and the ginning. 
But when he attempts to follow the bale of cotton 
which he has produced up through the higher stages 
of manufacture, where there is employment the year 
through, he is told too often that he is not wanted. 
The negro may work in wood and iron, and no one 
will object to his cutting down trees and sawing 
boards, or to his digging iron-ore and making pig 
iron, but let him try to follow the log into the factory 
where it is made into furniture, or let him try to follow 
the pig iron into the shop where it is manufactured 
into cutlery, and he is barred out. What is the ob- 
jection? Either that the negro lacks the sk‘1i, coupled 
with brains, to compete with the white man. or that, 
when white men refuse to work in the same shop with 
colored men, not enough skilled and educatea colored 
men can be found to superintend and nan every part 
of any one large industry. The negro must vecome 
to a greater extent, an intelligent producer as well as 
a consumer. 

At the same time, the negro should be taught that 
industrial development is not an end, but simply a 
means to an end, As Professor W. E. B. Du Bois 
puts it, ‘‘The idea should not be simply to make 
men carpenters, but to make carpenters men."’ 

Frederick Douglass, of sainted memory, in address- 
ing the people of his race, years ago, once said: 
‘« We are to prove that we can better our own condi- 
tion. One way to do this is to accumulate property. 
This may sound to you like a new gospel. You have 
been accustomed to hear that money is the root of all 
evil, and expressions to that effect. On the other 
hand, property—money, if you please—will purchase 
for us the only condition by which any people can 
rise to the dignity of genuine manhood ; for without 
property there can be no leisure; without leisure 
there can be no thought ; without thought there can 
be no invention ; without invention there can be no 
progress."’ 

I do not believe that the world ever takes a race 
seriously, in its desire to influence the government of 
a nation in any large degree, until a great number of 
individuals—members of that race—have demon- 
strated, beyond question, their ability to control and 
develop individual business enterprises ; to, as one 
might say, plant corn under their own red umbrellas. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 

‘stat 


Light from the Monuments on 
Asa’s Ethiopian Foe 


By Ghosn-el-Howie, M.A., Ph.D. 


ESTRUCTIVE criticism has declared that the 
invasion of Zerah the Ethiopian against King 
Asa is ‘‘improbable’’ and ‘* unhistorical’’ on 
two grounds. First, because an Ethiopian invader 
must ‘‘ master Egypt'’ before he could get to Pales- 
tine. Second, because the invasion is not recorded 
in profane history. But archeology now enables 
believers in the veracity of Chronicles to offer two 
alternative independent explanations, either of which, 
separately, is sufficient to neutralize the objections of 
skeptical criticism. 

First, it is a matter of agreement that the word 
rendered ‘‘ Ethiopia’’ is in the original and in the 
Arabic versions also ‘‘Cush'’ (see margin of Num. 
12:1) Now Cush was the name of a kingdom in 
southern Arabia, as well as an empire in Africa, and 
Zerah was a king of Cush in Arabia ; he could there- 
fore reach and invade Palestine without the need of 
first mastering Egypt. 

An alternative and entirely distinct explanation is 
as follows : Among the antiquities and on the ancient 
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monuments of the African Ethiopia or Cush fre- 
quently occurs the name of Azerah, just as Zerah of 
Chronicles, but with a vowel «‘ a’’ (aleph) added to it. 
Thus the difference between Zerah of Chronicles and 
Azerah of the Cushites or Ethiopian monuments is 
exactly similar to the difference in spelling and pro- 
nunciation which exists between the name Abraham, 
as I find it in Arabic literature, and ‘‘ Brahim,"’ as I 
hear it every day in the common speech of my neigh- 
bors. ‘‘I,’’ the initial letter in Isaac, is also dropped 
in the present native pronunciation of the name of 
the son of Sarah, just as the aleph of the monuments 
is dropped in the Hebrew record in spelling the name 
of this invader. 

This Azerah of the monuments of the African Cush 
gathered to himself vast hordes of ‘‘barabara’’ on 
both banks of the Nile and devastated Egypt. His 
advent, moreover, synchronizes with the period of 
Asa’s reign. Is it improbable to suppose that this 
Azerah (Zerah), having mastered Egypt (though only 
for a brief season, it may have been), took upon him 
to invade Palestine also? 


Suweir, Mtr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 





A Bang-up Fourth 


By Mildred Norman 


A ‘* BANG-UP”’ Fourth with no bang in it—that 
was what Bennie had last year for the first time 
in his life. He liked it so well he is begging 

for another like it this year. 

Grandpa Dingley was a big, jolly man, but he did 
not like firecrackers. ‘‘ Always setting fires,’’ he 
said, and Bennie shed many tears when nobody 
saw him, for what good is a Fourth without fire- 
crackers ! 

‘*See here, Ben,’’ said Grandpa one day when it 
was getting pretty near the Fourth, ‘‘ Which would 
you rather do, fire crackers, or go to the Blue Hills 
and hunt rattlesnakes ?’’ 

*« Rattlesnakes ?’’ Such an offer as that was too 
much for Ben, and he chose the snakes. 

It was a fine day, and Grandpa thought it would 
be a good idea to take Rosie—that was Bennie's 
little sister-—and Grandma‘along in the carriage with 
them. 

Bennie liked that, for Rosie could look on and see 
how big and brave he was when they found a rattle- 
snake, and Grandma, he knew, would take a basket 
of good things. 

Such fun as Bennie had! They rode and rode, 
away into the woods. A little donkey-cart passed 


them, full of children, and Bennie was so delighted - 


he jumped right up and down. ‘If you save your 
firecracker money every Fourth, I wouldn't wonder if 
you got enough to buy a donkey,”’ said Grandpa. 

Once there was a great rustling in the leaves, and 
Grandpa and Bennie got out to see if there was a 
rattlesnake hidden there. Bennie looked pretty 
scared, and kept behind Grandpa, but they did not 
find anything. Grandma said that would be a nice 
place for lunch, so they all got out, and Grandpa, 
seeing Rosie keeping close to Grandma, said, ‘‘I 
guess rattlesnakes are getting pretty scarce here.’’ 

They could not find a flat rock, so they spread a 
nice white cloth on the grass, and Grandma put the 
good things in the basket on it. 

Some little birds flew down quite close, and Rosie 
and Bennie scattered crumbs for them, and Grandpa 
told their names. There were robin red-breast and 
golden oriole, the black and white bobolinks, the 
flaming red scarlet tanager, the little brown song 
sparrow, and tiny yellow pee-wee. All of these they 
saw while having lunch and rambling about after- 
ward. The robin sang ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up!’’ and 
the oriole, ‘‘Here, here, come, boy, come ; come 
herg, boy !"’ The red-winged blackbirds sang out of 
sight, ‘‘ Keep cool, keep cool !"’ 

** Now,"’ said Grandpa, ‘‘we will drive round to 
Ponkapoag, where the Ponkapoag Indians used to 
live,"’ and Grandpa told Indian stories,—how they 
lived in wigwams, and wore moccasins, and made 
birch-bark canoes, and went hunting and fishing. 

They stopped at a very curious old farmhouse, and 
had some nice fresh milk to drink ; then they walked 
down to the pond, and Grandpa made a bow and 
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arrow for Bennie and one for Rosie, and fixed up a 
board for a target, and such fun they did have. 

On their way home they overtook an ice-cream 
man, and Grandpa bought a little box of cream for 
each member of the party. There was a tiny tin 
spoon in each box, and they sat down under the trees 
and ate the nice cream. 

«This is the bestest Fourth,"’ said Rosie in great 
glee as she smacked her lips. Bennie was almost as 
satisfied, but he looked about wistfully. ‘' If we only 
could find just one rattlesnake,’’ he said. 

««We may corner one yet,’’ said Grandpa. 
look about sharp.’’ 

About a mile further on they heard another great 
rustling under the leaves. Grandpa jumped out, and 
Bennie after him. Grandma held the reins, and 
Rosie held her breath. 

Grandpa and Bennie ran into the woods. Suddenly 
there was a dreadful noise ; something black rose up ; 
Grandpa turned to speak to Bennie, but Bennie was 
not there. 

When Grandpa got back to the carriage Bennie was 
talking in great excitement. 
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«*We saw one; it was big as an elephant, and 
black, and had wings big as eagles’, and it flew right 
up and thundered with its wings."’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Grandma, ‘‘ what a strange rat- 
tlesnake !"’ 

‘« [heard it,’’ said Rosie, all of a tremble ; ‘‘it was 
drefful.’’ 

‘«Did you kill it?’’ asked Grandma. 

‘*No, indeed! It was Bennie’s rattlesnake, and I 
didn’t want to cheat him out of it.’’ 

Bennie looked pretty scared. He climbed into the 
carriage and said to Grandpa : 

‘«It would be too bad to spoil the rattlesnake’s 
Fourth,—wouldn't it, Grandpa? We don’t want to 
have our good time by making anybody else have a 
bad time, Grandpa.”’ 

‘¢ That's so,’’ said Grandpa. 

And Grandma looked at a bevy of quail sailing 
away over the woods, and she said, ‘‘ That's right, 
Bennie."’ 

And now you know why Bennie told the boys that 
his new kind of a Fourth was ‘* Bang-up !”’ 
MATTAPAN, Mass. 
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to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Eleventh Letter: At Smyrna and Ephesus 


“=MORIES of Paul of Tarsus were 
thronging this pilgrimage of ours long 
before we set foot on Palestine or 
Ae neared Damascus. Malta and Mars’ 
\ Hill we had seen ; now it was to be 
m8 Ephesus. Smyrna was the gateway, — 
a vague spot somewhere on the coast 
of Asia Minor, of which we had heard 
since childhood that 


** Malaga raisins are very good raisins, 
But the raisins of Smyrna are better.’’ 






But it was only in keeping with the customary sur- 
prise to find that our raisin village boasted a quarter of a 
million inhabitants, and was popularly known as the 
Chicago of Turkey, being the next largest city of the 
Empire to Constantinople. Its history runs ,back 
some years—say three thousand. The International 
College is there,—a missionary institution doing a 
work precisely similar to that of Robert College, with 
a faculty of twenty-two, and an enroiment of over 
three hundred students,—Greek, Armenians, Jews, 
and other nationalities coming under the uplifting in- 
fluences of Christian educators. While no student is 
required to be a Christian believer, Bible study is ob- 
ligatory, and nearly an hour every day is devoted to 
the Bible and religious teaching. Thirty thousand 
students in the Turkish Empire as a whole are under 
Christian instruction as furnished in this and similar 
schools. 

Native oarsmen in baggy-seated knee trousers, blue 
shirt, white or pale green knitted stockings, and the 
ever-present fez, rowed us ashore. Half way up 
Mount Pagus, looming high behind the city, was the 
stadium where Polycarp was burned. ‘‘ Eighty and 
six years have I served my Lord, and he never did 
me harm ; how can I deny him now?'"’ answered the 
brave old saint, when, at ninety-six, he was asked to 
renounce Christ. There on the mount they buried 
this Christian Father, said to have been a pupil of 
St. John. Two straight, dark cypress trees guard his 
tomb, steadfast sentinels, —‘‘the only constant 
mourners of the dead.’’ 

Our party had to choose between an interesting 
service at the International College that morning, and 
a visit to Ephesus. A goodly company attended the 
college meeting, where many of the American and 
native mission workers, pupils from the college and 
the Collegiate Institute for girls, and others to the 
number of two or three hundred, had assembled to 
meet the visitors. President Alexander MacLachlan 
of the College was in the chair, and the Rev. Lyman 
Bartlett, head of the American Mission in Smyrna, 
made an address of welcome to which Dr. John 
Potts responded. Other addresses by the visitors were 
followed by a sacred quartet given by pupils of the 
Girls’ Institute. Two speakers of exceptional interest 
to the Americans were the Rev. Hagop Tashjian, 
pastor of the native congregation of the Evangelical 


Armenian church, and the Rev. Xenophon Moschon, 
Ph. D., of the Greek Evangelical church of Smyrna. 
Both of these dwelt in eloquent carnestness on the 
importance of the visit of North America’s Sunday- 
school workers, and of the boundless possibilities 
of missionary work in Smyrna. An Armenian na- 
tional air was sung by more Armenian girls of the 
Institution, and the close was an enthusiastic an- 
tiphonal rendering of ‘‘ America,’’—the first verse 
sung by all, the second by students of the College, 
the third by the girls of the Institute, and the last a 
grand chorus by all. 

A railroad ride of fifty miles from Smyrna was nec- 
essary to reach the environs of Ephesus, then a 
further donkey-ride, or walk, of a few miles. Brigand- 
looking drivers were in charge of the horse-cars that 
drove us along the water's edge to the railroad sta- 
tion. ‘‘ Very peoply’’ remarked one of the drivers 
on seeing our crowds. 

That ride from Smyrna to Ephesus was like a bio- 
graph view of Bible lands, for we were in the real 
East, and out in its country, away from any city, for 
the first time. Acres and acres of luxuriant olive 
orchards cover the hillsides, There were orange 
groves, and we had a glimpse of some black tents— 
counterparts of the Bed’ween tents of Syria. On an- 
other hillside are flocks of sheep, tended by shep- 
herds in light-colored, picturesque robes. In strange 
contrast are half a dozen carefully blanketed race 
horses being exercised on a hippodrome track for 
some coming races that we had seen advertised in the 
Smyrna depot. Oriental cowboys, mounted, were 
‘‘rounding up’’ their steers. And there, creeping 
slowly along the landscape, is our first view of camels, 
—a caravan of over thirty of them, while men on 
diminutive horses ride at intervals of every few camels. 
Now we see a shepherd at the head of his flock, /ead- 
ing the sheep,—a sight never seen in the West, but 
rich in its reminder of the Bible. 

At one station, Cazamir, rows of camels are seated 
on their haunches, lazily feeding. A heavily-loaded 
horse driven by a woman on the track ahead of us 
brings the train to a full stop, while a statuesque 
shepherd, wrapped in his great camel's hair cloak, 
stands motionless and superb by his flock. At the 
end of our railroad journey we found a small com- 
pany of donkeys and horses awaiting those who had 
ordered them in advance. Many preferred to walk 
the few miles to and from Ephesus. Past the his- 
toric old Church of St. John we jogged or walked, past 
the frog pond that alone marks the site of the Temple of 
Diana, until we found ourselves in an extensive field 
of ruins,—the streets of the old city itself. Broken 
marble columns and inscribed slabs were around us 
in abundance, even one or two fragments of buildings 
of considerable height. Picking our way through the 
ruins, we went, like a certain crowd of old, though 
not in such haste, ‘‘with one accord into the theater.’’ 
‘‘A certain man named Demetrius,’’ you remember, 
‘*a silversmith, who made silver shrines of Diana, 
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brought no little business unto the craftsmen ; whom 
he gathered together, . . . and said, Sirs, ye know 
that by this business we have our wealth. And ye 
see and hear, that... this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying that they are no 
gods, that are made with hands: and not only is 
there danger that this our trade come into disrepute ; 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
be made of no account... , And when they heard 
this they were filled with wrath, and cried out, saying, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. And the city was 
filled with the confusion: and they rushed with one 
accord into the theater. . . and the more part knew 
not wherefore they were come together.’’ 

It was an experience to stand in that very theater, 
look up to the tiers upon tiers of marble seats where 
an audience of 50,000 used to be comfortably accom- 
modated, picture again that scene, and hear the roar 
of that mob cleaving the sky for ‘‘ about the space of 
two hours,’’—‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians !"’ 
A terrific thunderstorm that broke over our heads 
just then did not daunt the enthusiasm of this band 
of pilgrims from over the sea. ‘‘All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name’’ was sung by lusty lungs in the old 
theater that day with as much enthusiasm as Diana's 
mob had showed, but with less excitement. In spite 
of the downpour and the rolling artillery of thunder a 
plucky young Baptist minister of Louisville, Kentucky, 
the Rev. Everette Gill, delivered a brief address to his 
fellow pilgrims, standing on what was the stage of the 
old theater, while his audience, huddled under um- 
brellas, were scattered throughout the seats extending 
up the hillside which formed the walls of this natural 
amphitheater. Our brief service was closed by a prayer 
of remarkable power offered by a colored Baptist 
preacher of Louisville, the Rev. C. H. Parrish, D.D. 
The prayer was in part as follows : 

‘‘Dear Lord, we bow’ before thee with grateful 





hearts. We thank thee for the missionaries thou hast 
stationed in this far-off land. Bless our visit in their 
behalf. May they wax strong, brave, and victorious 


as they become conscious of the good will of this or- 
ganized host of thine anointed, and, though striving 
alone on this far-off field, yet may they know they are 
not alene, but serving only as outposts of thy grand 
army, and that they have not the strength of one only, 
but the strength of a multitude. And in this presence 
wilt thou remember Africa; poor, bleeding, suffering 
Africa, cradle of civilization, home of Moses and refuge 
of thy Son, the infant Christ. Long has she been the 
battle-ground of avaricious nations. Long has she ut- 
tered the Macedonian cry. Long has she waited fora 
full and free supply of the bread of life. O Lord, have 
mercy upon my dark and benighted land! Make 
this Christian cruise, along her neglected shores, pro- 
phetic of her early redemption and the tocsin of the 
fulfilment of thy promise that ‘ Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her hand unto thee’ ! 

‘« Here we are permitted to stand among the ruins 
where thy servant Paul was assaulted for preaching 
Christ, and where mob violence was throttled by the 
wisdom of the town official. Grant, O Lord, that 
here and now we and all the officials of the earth may 
learn afresh the lesson that if -we ‘have a matter 
against any man, the law is open’ ; let it ‘be de- 
termined in a lawful assembly." We thank thee for 
this rare opportunity for a most favorable study of thy 
Word. Thou knowest how grateful we are to stand on 
the site of the city where Priscilla and Aquila, Chris- 
tian workers of long ago, taught the young and elo- 
quent Apollos the way of God more perfectly : here 
where Gaius and Aristarchus suffered persecution. ; 
where the elders of Ephesus went forth to hear the 
parting words of thy servant Paul; here where the 
iconoclastic hammer of the gospel hath broken into 
pieces the image and the temple of the great goddess 
Diana, and caused those who practised curious arts to 
burn their superstitious books publicly. Dear Lord, 
we were till now firm believers that they are no gods 
which are made with hands, but henceforth we are 
living witnesses, for we have seen with our eyes 
Diana’s worship despised, and her magnificence de- 
stroyed forever. Grant that we may sgealize our rare 
opportunity for greater service, that henceforth we 
may be strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might. In view of these blessings may we reconse- 
crate ourselves, all our talents and all of every talent, 
to thy glory and man’s good. Safely return us to our 
homes and loved ones, that we may tell them what 
great things thou hast done for us and hath had com- 
passion upon us. And when life's stormy voyage is 
ended, land us safely in heaven's port, and there, in 
the Acropolis of the King of kings, on the bright hill- 
tops of the new Jerusalem, where we shall see thee as 
thou art, let us there praise thee as we ought !"’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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(Study vs. 1-15. 


LESSON 3. JULY 17. ASA’S GOOD REIGN 


2 Chron. 14: 1-12. Read 2 Chron., chaps. 15, 16.) Memory verses: 2-5. 


Golden Text: Help us, O Lord our God; for we rest on thee.—2 Chron. 14: 11.* 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 So Abijah slep: with his fathers, and they 
buried him in the city of David: and Asa his 
son reigned in his stead. In his days the land 
was quiet ten years. 

2 And Asa did that which was good and 
right in the eyes vf the LoRD his God : 

3 For he took away the altars of the strange 
gods, and the high places, and brake down the 
images, and cut down the groves : 

4 And commanded Judah to seek the LorpD 
God of their fathers, and to do the law and 
the commandment. 

5 Also he took away out of all the cities of 
Judah the high places and the images: and 
the kingdom was quiet before him. 

64 And he built fenced cities in Judah : for 
the land had rest, and he had no war in those 
years ; because the LORD had given him rest. 

7 Therefore he said unto judah, Let us 
build these cities, and make about ‘hem walls 
and towers, gates and bars, wAi/e the land 7s 

et before us; because we have sought the 
ORD our God,’we have sought Aim, and he 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 So Abijah slept with his fathers, and they 
buried him in the city of David ; and Asa his 
son reigned in his stead. In his days the land 
was quiet ten years. 2 And Asa did that which 
was good and right in the eyes of Jehovah his 
God: 3 for he took away the foreign altars, 
and the high places, and brake down the ' pil- 
lars, and hewed down the Asherim, 4 and 
commanded Judah to seek Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers, and to do the law and the 
commandment. 5 Also he took away out of 
all the cities of Judah the high places and the 
sun-images : and the kingdom was quiet before 
him. 6 And he built fortified cities in Judah ; 
for the land was quiet, and he had no war in 
those years, because Jehovah had given him 
rest. 7 For he said unto Judah, Let us build 
these cities, and make about them walls, and 
towers, gates, and bars ; the land is yet before 
us, because we have sought Jehovah our God ; 


COMMON VERSION 


targets and spears, out of Judah three hun- 
dred thousand ; and out of Benjamin, that 
bare shields and drew bows, two hundred and 
fourscore thousand: all these were mighty 
men of valour. 

94 And there came out against them Zerah 
the Ethiopian with a host of a thousand thou- 
sand, and three hundred chariots ; and came 
unto Mareshah. 

10 Then Asa went out against him, and they 
set the battle in array in the valley of Zepha- 
thah at Mareshah. 

1r And Asa cried unto the LORD his God, 
and said, LORD, é¢ is nothing with thee to 
help, whether with many, or with them that 
have no power: help us, O LORD our God ; 
for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go 
against this multitude. O LORD, thou arf our 
God ; let not man prevail against thee. 

12 So the LORD smote the Ethiopians before 
a and before Judah; and the Ethiopians 

ed. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


bucklers and spears, out of Judah three hun- 
dred thousand; and out of Benjamin, that 
bare shields and drew bows, two hundred 
and fourscore thousand : all these were mighty 
men of valor. 

9g And there came out against them Zerah 
the Ethiopian with an army of a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred chariots; and 
he came unto Mareshah. 10 Then Asa went 
out to meet him, and they set the battle in 
array in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah. 
11 And Asa cried unto Jehovah, his God, and 
said, Jehovah, ? there is none 8 besides thee to 
help, between the mighty and him that hath 
no strength: help us, O Jehovah our God ; 
for we rely on thee, and in thy name are we 
come against this multitude. Jehovah, thou 
art our God ; let not man prevail against thee. 
12 So Jehovah smote the Ethiopians before 
Ate and before Judah; and the Ethiopians 

ed, 


*Gorpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Help us, O Jehovah our God ; for we rely on thee. 






































































hath given us rest on every side. So they 
built and prospered. 
8 And ad an army of men that bare 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE danger signal—a red flag—had been sent up 
the road by a train hand and placed just where 
it belonged. The conductor of the coal-train 

stalled at the station thought there was nothing to 
fear then from the passenger train about due. ‘But 
in a few minutes there were two wrecked trains. 
Can any one guess why? 

That incident and question are pretty likely to 
arouse your pupils’ attention if told at the beginning. 
Dr. Banks’ third paragraph gives the incident, but 
it will be well not to tell the answer to your question 
until toward the close of your lesson, thereby keep- 
ing wp the interest and suspense of the class. 

ell the pupils that you want to see if they can get 

at the answer through an examination into the life 
and methods of a king of Judah, During the week 
before this lesson, master the facts in the early his- 
tory of both Israel and Judah, It is not difficult to 
do this, if the er s in the Kings and the Chronicles 
suggested with the lesson are read carefully, andif use 
is made of Professor Beecher’s facts which locate this 
lesson. Dean Sanders’ article will help you. Get the 
geography clearly in mind, by locating the boundaries 
of the two kingdoms, and the places mentioned,— 
Mareshah and the valley of Zephathah. 

Now tell your class in a word who Asa was, 
which was his kingdom (Judah), and who was reign- 
ing over Isr2zel when he came to the throne (Jero- 
boam). Get your class to tell you what Jeroboam's 
special sin had been. Rehoboam and his son had 
fallen into the same ways in Judah, following the 
bad example of Solomon. But when Asa was made 
king: he pruposed, not to acknowledge Jehovah ina 
half-hearted and idolatrous way, but to worship 
Jehovah in the way prescribed, and no other. 

It took vigorous action to do this,—hewing and 
cutting down and destroying the wrong; steady 
building up of the right. Your pupils will want to 
know what pillars and Asherim and high places are, 
and why Asa destroyed them. Professor Beecher’s 
comments on verses 2-5 will help you here. Mrs. 
Howie gives striking modern instances of these things. 

But vigorous action is contagious, though no more 
in a king or a president than in a boy or a girl. 
When once the people saw that their king was in 
dead earnest, they probably set to and helped him 
tear down and build up. He believed in Vehovah 
with all his heart, and he felt that his allegiance to 
Jehovah would not be worth much unless he’ did 
everything that Jehovah asked, and let everybody 
see his colors. he unfurled his flag the whole 
way,—he took good care it was not concealed or 
wrapped around the stick! Everything he did dur- 
ing those early years seemed to bear the mark of 
Jehovah. Is God's name written on your pupils’ 
every-day actions, as Dr. Banks’ second illustration 
suggests ? 

uilding up is a more important work than tearing 

down, and Asa did not overlook it. It is just as im- 

rtant for us and ee as it was for Asa. 
ook at Dr. Goss’ third paragraph. Ask your 
pupils what they built yesterday ; what they added 
to their life-building. A sobering thought, too, 
is put in Dr. Goss’ frst paragraph. It steadies a boy 
sometimes to realize what is coming. And the girls, 





we have sought him, and he hath given us 
rest on every side. 
pered. 8 And Asa had an army that bare 





So they built and pros- 


—are they getting better prepared each day for the 
1 ce soon to be upon them ? 

ut, as Dr. McLaren's sixth paragraph suggests, 
‘‘it was not good for Asa to have only peace.” If 
you want to introduce your class to how modern 
archeology is confirming the Bible record, read Dr. 
Howie's interesting little article on page 374 on 
‘Light from the Monuments on Asa’s Ethiopian 
Foe." And inthe face of the enemy, what did Asa 
do? He-prepared as though it all depended upon him ; 
and he ares as though it all depended upon the 
Lord. oes faith in God free us from the need of 
hard work ourselves? That sixth paragraph of Dr. 
McLaren's has wise comment on this. And the last 
three paragraphs of Dr. McLaren's article set forth 
with rare insight the three steps by which Asa rose 
to his supreme confidence in God. He faced his own 
weakness ; he asked for help as one who was in 
God's service ; he made the whole issue God's. 
** God never dishonors faith's drafts.” 

What caused the wreck of those two trains? The 
signal flag was there, but it was not unfurled. How 
many of us have God as our acknowledged leader, 
but the signal never unfurled enough to let the world 
suspect it? Read Dr. Dunning’s closing comment 
beginning : ‘‘It was no magic or miracle that made 
Asa successful.” May we so inspire our pupils with 
the contagion of our own vigorous enthusiasm that 
the colors of the Captain of our Salvation shall never 
be furled or lowered ! 

‘se 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


Place.—-The land of Judah, but particularly Mare- 
shah, to the south. 

Time.—The first fourteen years (see 2 Chron. 15: 
10) of the reign of Asa. By the biblical data, B.C. 
963-949; by the Assyrian data as now commonly un- 
derstood, B.C. g11-898. 

Sources of Information.—1 Kings 15 : 8 to 16: 29; 
2 Chronicles 14-16. 

Rehoboam reigned seventeen years (I 
14:21), not very prosperously. He suffered from 
an invasion by Shishak of Egypt. His son Abijam 
reigned three years (15:2). Asa became king the 
twentieth year of Jeroboam (15 : 9), his first year be- 
ing the calendar year that began the following March. 
All three were in a chronic state of war with the 
Northern Kingdom (15: 6, 7, 16), but it does not ap- 
pear that the hostilities were very active except in 
Abijam’s time (2 Chron. 13) and at the time when 
Baasha built Ramah (1 Kings 15: 17-22; 2 Chron. 
16 : 1-6). At some time during Asa’s second year 
ere eg died, and was succeeded by his son Nadab. 

Yadab’s two years were the latter part of that calen- 
dar year and the first part of the following calendar 
year. Asa’s third year is counted as the second year 
of Nadab, but also as the first year of his successor 
Baasha (1 Kings 15 : 33, 28). ollowing ten years of 
quiet, there seem to have been four years of disquiet, 
including the invasion of Zerah and the subsequent 
operations against his allies (2 Chron. 14: 14-15; 
15: 10). The spoils taken in these operations were 
drawn upon for offerings at the religious solemnities 
held the third month of Asa’s fifteenth year. 





Kings 


1 Or, obelisks *% Or, there is no difference with thee to help, whether the mighty or him &°c. * Or, like 
Pronunciation.—Abijah, A-bi’jah; Mareshah, Ma-ré’shah; Zephathah, Zéph’a-thah. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—The land was guiet ten years: Appar- 
ently the first ten years of Asa. Judah was at war 
with the Northern Kingdom (see above), but the war 
was practically dormant, the enemy being occupied 
with their own internal dissensions. 

Verses 2-5.—Asa’s religious policy.—T7he foreign 
altars: So, correctly, the American Revision; not 
‘‘strange,” as in the other versions. The use of 
foreign altars or rites in worshiping Jehovah was as 
illegal as to worship foreign gods. his foreign ele- 
ment in worship was in part the bad legacy of Solo- 
mon to Israel.—Pi//ars ; In the worship of the local 
Baals it was customary to erect a stone pillar or pil- 
lars beside the altar. From Abraham to Moses Israel 
followed the same custom (for example, Gen. 35 : 14; 
Exod. 24:4), but it was forbidden to Israelites in 
Canaan after the conquest under P me ge: (for ex- 
ample, Exod. 23: 24; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5). In 
Canaan the associations of a pillar beside an altar 
were Baalite; therefore an Israelite might not use it 
even in the worship of Jehovah. With this exception 
the ‘‘ pillar” is not disapproved in the Scriptures.— 
The asherim : Not ‘‘ groves,” as in the old version. 
An asherah was a wooden pillar, or pole, or image, 
standing beside an altar. In the law it is unre- 
servedly condemned.—7o seek Jehovah . .. and to 
do the law: What is said in 2 Chronicles 15 : 3 of the 
prevailing ignorance shows that Asa was here suc- 
cessful only in part.—He took away ... the high 
places: Everywhere in Judah were these illegal 
places of local worship by sacrifice, each with its 
altar, and its asherad, and its pillar or pillars. 

Verses 6-8.—Asa’'s military preparations.— 74’rce 
hundred thousand... two hundred and fourscore 
thousand; Probably these thousands were an or- 
ganized militia, including all the able-bodied men in 
the kingdom. Probably most of the thousands were 
far from full, so that the actual number of individuals 
was much smaller than the count by thousands. 
Noting ‘this, the numbers here and in the ‘‘ thousand 
thousand” of verse 9 are not incredibly large. 

Verses 9-12.—The invaders and their defeat.— 
Zerah: This name does not appear elsewhere. — 7he 
Cushite: Presumably of Ethiopia, south of Egypt. 
The hypothesis of an Arabian Cush, in this instance, 
is not absurd, but it lacks evidence. Zerah’s army 





was composed (16 : 8) of Cushites and Lubim (Lyb- 

ians ?), as Shishak’s army had been composed (12 : 3) 

of Egyptians and Lubim and Sukkiim and Cushites. 
AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Or ental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


a OR He took Away THE ForREIGN ALTARS.” — 
While visiting a Syriac chapel on the Abana 
some years ago, my husband pointed to an 

image and said to the warden, ‘‘ This is forbidden 

by the ritual of your sect; how comes it to have a 

place here ?”" The man replied, ‘‘ True, it is foreign, 

ut the Jesuits erected it for us; it cost us nothing.” 

I have since read that Sir Austen Henry Layard, dur- 

ing his travels in the Tigris valley, noticed the incon- 

gruity of worshiped objects in the same chapel, and 
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LESSON FOR JULY 17 


made observations similar to that of my husband, 
receiving similar replies. 

‘«« AND THE HicH PLaces.”—The names and outward 
forms of high places do not appear now, but the sub- 
stance and effects do. In the course of a day’s ride 
between Jerusalem and Damascus or elsewhere the 
traveler sees many of them. From a hill a mile west 
of my home I can see about a dozen of them perched 
on neighboring heights. Oriental Christians call 
them dura; Moslems and Druses, mazar at, or 
makamat. Some of them are imposing buildings, — 
large, expensive, and fitted with the latest improved 
appliances; others again are mere cenotaphs,—inside 
a square building, surmounted by a dome, and said 
to mark the grave of a we/i, who may or yey not 
have lived at all, or who may or may not have 
been buried there. 

‘‘Atso He Took Away... THE SuN ImacEs.”— 
Some time ago I was out looking for antiquities, and 
was directed to a boulder about fifteen feet high 
on the top of a hill. ‘ There,” said both of my 
guides, pointing at once, ‘‘is surat i/ shams” (pic- 
ture of the sun), ‘‘and a serpent within it.” It was a 
circle incised in the face of the rock, the size of a 
dinner plate, and another incision within the circle 
resembling the figure of asnake. There is no doubt 
as to its orientation. It was doubtless meant to 
catch the first rays of the sun on the — day of 
the year. The peasants of the neighborhood, how- 
ever, regard it as marking and watching over a 
treasure, and some of them had evidently been dig- 
ging at the foot of the mysterious rock. 


SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRiA, 
< 


The silences of history are the strengthening 
periods of a people. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


SA his son reigned in his stead (v. 1). You 
must reign in our stead. Think of it! You 
little children will be teaching our Sunday- 


school classes, preaching our sermons, bearing our 
burdens, enduring our sorrows, supporting our re- 
sponsibilities. Doesn't it sober you to think of this ? 
Do you never ask yourselves what you will do when 
you wear your father’s crown? It will be only a few 
years before we old fellows will be huddled into the 
chimney corner, and you little chaps will be running 
the church and the state. Do you wonder we tremble 
about the future when w2 see you cutting your 
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monkey-shines ? Do you wonder we feel like break- 
ing you into the harness? We want the government 
to stand and the church to endure, and with the help 
of God we mean to train you for your tasks. 

And Asa did that whichwas good and right in 
the eyes of Jehovah his God (vy. 2). It is a tact of 
which the satirists love to make sport, but it is a most 
solemn and beautiful fact, nevertheless, that each of 
us has ‘‘his own” God. I know a family where 
there are four boys and a little girl, with the dearest 
mother in the world. There is only one mother, but, 
after all, each one of the children has its own, and 
she is a very different mama, indeed, to big, husky 
Bob, to quiet, studious Will, to quick, excitable Dan, 
to shy and dreamy Arthur, and to innocent, adorable 
Elsie. Not one of them would recognize the mama 
of any other if they should see her. ut each knows 
quite well whether he is doing the thing that is good 
and right in the eyes of ‘‘hisown” mama. It is to 
Jehovah—our own God—that we are responsible. Do 
that which is good and right in his eyes, and all will 
be well. 

So they built and prospered (vy. 7). Between the 
two words joined by that little conjunction there is 
more than an accidental connection. Almost all 
periods of building are periods of any It is 
the constructive work of the world that pays. Do 

ou think I am putting the cart before the horse, and 
Cotieve that people build because Ve oye rather 
than prosper because a build ? ell, this is a 
case in which the cart pulls the horse and the horse 
pulls the cart with equal facility. In ae either 
produces the other. As long as you keep building 
you will prosper, and as long as you prosper you 
ought to keep building. The last occupation to be 
deliberately chosen is that of a wrecker. Build up ; 
don’t teardown. Build up your class, build up your 
church, build up your ah XR build up your character, 
and you will prosper. ; 

For we rely on thee(y. tt). I er that the silly 
bird relies upon its wings, and the silly fish relies 
upon its fins, whereas the one really rests upom the 
air and the other on water. Of course, life may be 
best defined as a double reliability—upon ourselves 
and God. But nothing is so important to al] true 
and high thinking as a full realization of qur absolute 
dependence upon God. © After all, it is upon time ahd 
tide, upon gravity and sunlight, upon the great cos- 
mic forces which are but the will of God, that we ride 
forward to the goal. Then let us rely upon him, 
trustfully, hopefully, unquestioningly. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


They who are fearless for God find him faithful 
to fight for them. 
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Faith Peaceful and Faith Militant 


By Alexander 


HE comparison of the records of Asa’s reign in 
1 Kings 15 and here brings out the special 
characteristic of Chronicles. In Kings we have 
only his clearing out of idolatry and his wars with 
Israel, but in Chronicles the reward of his seeking 
Jehovah, in a prolonged peace, and the penalty of his 
unfaithfulness, in continuous wars, are the main 
points. The chronicler’s purpose is to show that to 
seek God brings well-being, and to forsake him 
brings disaster. The lesson gives two illustrations 
of that thesis,—one, the peace that follows returning 
to God ; another, the victory that is granted to trust 
in. God. 

Asa was Rehoboam’s grandson, and came to the 
throne young, his father Abijah having reigned for 
only three years. Both his grandfather and father had 
let idolatry spread unchecked, but the young kin 
set himself to cleanse the filth out. is youthfu 
energy carried all before it, and ‘‘the kingdom was 
quiet before him,” as he swept like a fire through it, 
consuming the foul emblems and throwing down the 
strange altars. One strong man, with a conviction 
flaming in him, dominates a mass. 

The continual recurrence of the same weary se- 
quence,-—a rampant idolatry, a reforming king, a brief 
time of Jehovah worship, the king’s death, or some- 
times, more sadly, his defection, and then idolatry 
rampant again,—makes it very plain that the mass of 
the people were idolaters in heart always. They 
were only heaved up to the height of a religion with 
out images or symbols by external force, and sagged 
down again to their natural level on its withdrawal. 
The ‘‘high places” might be destroyed to-day, but 
their sanctity lingered round them, and they were 
soon built again. 

But it is more to the purpose to note that we, with 
all our advantages, are guilty in like fashion, not 
indeed of actual idol worship or rejection of Jehovah, 
but of letting gravitation drag us down to very low 
levels, as soon as some externa! uplifting force ceases 
to act. How inevitably all great movements, that for 
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atime bear a community or a nation as on eagle’s 
wings to heaven, lose their enthusiasm, and down 
drop the heavy souls that had fora moment been 
lifted above their ordinary selves! How quickly the 
money-changers are back plying their trade in the 
temple! Even Jesus has. to cleanse it twice in a 
short three years. Few of us soar; the most never 
get above an inch up unless we are carried. 

Asa’s reformation was outward and transient, 
The chronicler connects it with a ten years’ peace. 
Asa says, ‘‘We have sought Jehovah... and he 
hath given us rest on every side.” National right- 
eousness is not as closely associated with national 
prosperity now as itwas then. But it is more closely 
connected than the common herd of politicians be- 
lieve, and it is stilltrue that to seek the Lord, not in 
mere externals of worship, but in doing justly, and 
loving mercy, and fighting against national sins, is 
the surest way of building up national well-being. 
And in a higher region, the secret of peace is to cleave 
to God, and tocast out of our hearts their idols. If 
we each seek him, he will give us ‘‘rest on every 
side,” and that even in the midst of wars. His peace 
is ‘‘subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 

It was not good for Asa to have only peace. So 
‘‘Zerah the Ethiopian” orpests, —an enigmatical 
person,—with his swarm of dusky warriors. Asa set 
the battle in array first, and then he prayed. Effort 
and prayer go well together. Faith that does not 
work is sluggard dressed as a saint. Work that does 
not pray is unblessed and likely to be vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

The prayer rises by three flights to the height of 
supreme confidence. Asa knows that his army is 
outnumbered, and fears Zerah’s chariots, which were 
not used in the Hebrew armies. But faith can afford 
to see clearly the weakness of its resources and yet 
to count on victory, for it counts on God. When he 
lays his hand in the scales, the lighter becomes the 
heavier. God andI are more than a match for a 
million Ethiopians. It is a stimulus for faith to look 








its own weakness full in the face, for ‘‘ When I am 
weak, then am I strong."”" Napoleon said that God 
was always on the side of the strongest battalions. 
Asa saw more deeply when he said that it was as 
easy for God ‘‘ to help him that hath no strength” as 
to help the ey 

So Asa’s second flight rose above the first by its 
asking for needed aot possible help, and basing the 
petition on the two pleas that it was faith that asked 
and faith and obedience that had made him and 
his men dare this unequal fight. Our reliance on 
God gives us a claim on him which it is impossible 
that he should not recognize. God never dishonors 
faith’s drafts. And he never sends us ‘‘a warfare 
at our own charges.” If we are sure of our motives, 
that we are fighting in his name and not for selfish 
ends, we should expect to win, and we shall not be 
disappointed. But let us be very sure that it is not 
self, in any of its many subtle disguises, that we are 
mistaking for concern for the Name. 

Asa’s third flight rises still higher, for in it he, as 
it were, effaces himself and his troops altogether, and 

uts Jehovah in their place as the real antagonist of 
Verah. Because God is their God, and they are 
fighting in and for his name, the luster of oge | or 
the shame of defeat will be God's, not theirs, It is 
the daring of faith thus to identify our cause with 
God's, to lose ourselves in him, and it is blasphemous 
to do so unless we have done as Asa did,—gone into 
the fight depending on God and for his glory. But 
if we make God’s cause ours, sinking all personal 
considerations, neither depending on ourselves nor 
hoping to win reputation from victory, we are not 

resumptuous in expecting him to make our cause 

is. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The fruits of purity ripen in peace. 
‘<p 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 

Asa’s Victory 
H ELP us, O Jehovah our God (Golden Text). Pro- 

fessor Bennett, commenting on Asa's victory, 

says that the odds were greater at Agincourt, 
where. at least sixty thousand French were defeated 
by not more than twenty thousand Englishmen. At 
Serathen the Greeks routed a Persian army ten times 
as numerous as theirown. In India English generals 
have defeated innumerable hordes of native warriors. 
For the most part, victorious generals have been 
ready to acknowledge the succoring arm of the God 
of battles. Shakespeare’s Henr v. after Agincourt, 
speaks altogether in the spirit Of Asa’s prayer: ‘‘O 
God, thy arm was heré; and ‘not to us, but to thy 
aim alone, ascribe we all.” Wheri Elizabeth's flect 
defeated the Spanish Armada, the grateful piety of 
England felt that its foes had been destroyed by the 
breath of the Lord. 


God’s Name Written on Our Lives 


And commanded Judah tp seek Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers, and to do the law and the com- 
tandment (vy. 4). Dr. Alexander McLaren, com- 
menting on this Scripture, says that our whole life 
ought to be filled with the name of Christ. ‘' You 
can write it anywhere. It does nof need a gold plate 
to carve his name upon. It does not need to be set 
in jewels and diamonds. The — scrap of brown 
paper, and the bluntest little bit of pencil, and the 
shakiest hand, will do to write the name of Christ ; 
and all life, the trivialities as well as the crises, may 
be flashing and bright with the sacred syllables. 
Muhammadans decorate their palaces and mosks 
with no pictures, but with the nameof Allah in gilded 
arabesques. . Everywhere on walls and roof, and 
windows and cornices, and pillars and furniture, the 
name is written. There is no such decoration for a 
life as that Christ’s name should be inscribed thereon.” 


Keep the Signal Flying 

And Asa did that which was good and right in 
the eyes of Jehovah his God; for he took away the 
foreign altars,...and commanded Judah to seck 
Jehovah (vs. 2-4) A wreck occurred on an Eastern 
railroad not long ago because the danger signal was 
not seen. A coal-train was stalled at the station, 
and the conductor, knowing that a passenger train 
was about due, sent a train-hand up the road with a 
red flag to stop the train. The man placed the flag 
on a stick, and then returned to the coal-train. The 
wind wrapped the flag around the stick so tightly 
that it escaped the notice of the eee of the pas- 
senger-train. Sothe winds of worldliness will destroy 
your signal as a Christian, or make it of no effect 
unless you are careful to keep it waving every day. 


Rest in the Lord 

We have sought him, and he hath given us rest 
on every side (v. 7). When the Stella was wrecked 
on the Casquet Rocks in the English Channel, a 
boat-load of the passengers left the wreck in such 
haste that they did not notice, until too late, that 
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there were no oars in the boat. They soon realized 
that nothing could be done, and that they were 
utterly at the mercy of the waves. Every heart 
sank, and many burst into tears. But one noble 
Christian woman, with a brave heart, tried to cheer 
the others. She was a fine contralto singer, and had 
been recently singing in oratorios. In the darkness 
of the night, with her own heart confidently resting 
on the Rock of Ages, she raised her voice, and sang 
several of the songs from the ‘*‘ Messiah” and ‘ Eli- 
jah." Her companions were soothed and quieted by 
the melody as well as by the words. But not only 
did it help them temporarily, it was the cause of 
their salvation. News of the wreck had reached the 
land, and a steam-tug had been sent out to pick up 
any swimmers who might be struggling in the water. 
It was so dark they could not see, but in the pause 
of the engine the crew of the tug heard the voice 
singing ‘‘ Oh, rest in the Lord.” Immediately the 
course was set in the direction from which the music 
was heard, and before long the drifting, helpless 
boat was descried on the dark waters, and its passen- 
gers were taken on board. 


New York Ciry. 


Hereditary wisdom would involve hereditary folly. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Character of a Faithful King 


1. Righteousness : 
Did that which was good and right (2). 


Who shall ascend?... clean hands... pure heart 
(Psa. 24 : 3-5). 

Path of the righteous... dawning light (Prov 4: 18). 

Blessed... hunger... after righteousness (Matt. 5 : 6). 


2, Godliness : 

Commanded Judah to seek Jehovah (3-5). 

I am God Almighty ; walk before me (Gen. 17: 1). 
I am Jehovah... be holy (Lev. 11 : 45). 

Seek ye Jehovah, all ye meek (Zeph. 2: 3). 

3. Energy: 

Built fortified cities... land was quiet (6-8). 
Whatsoever . . . do it with thy might (Eccl. 9: 10). 
We must work... while it is day (John g: 4). 

As wise... redeeming the time (Eph. 5: 15, 16). 
4. Courage: 
Against them Zerah... Asa went out (9, 10). 
Righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Quit you like men, be strong (1 Cor. 16: 13). 
Striving ... in nothing affrighted (Phil. 1 : 27, 28). 
5- Prayertuiness : 

Asa cried unto Jehovah his God (11). 
Nigh unto all them that call (Psa. 145 : 18). 
In nothing be anxious... by prayer (Phil. 4 : 6). 
Draw near with boldness unto the throne (Heb. 4: 16). 
6. Paith : 

We rely on thee... our God (11, 12), 
Trusteth in Jehovah, lovingkindness (Psa. 32 : 10). 


Better. . . refuge in Jehovah than .. . in princes (Psa. 
118 : 8, 9). 
A stronghold in the day of trouble (Nahum 1 : 7). 


b 


A pure faith furnishes the only permanent foun- 
dation for any enterprise. 


ira 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 14: 1-12. .... . . Asa’s good reign 
‘Tuesday.—2 Chron, 15: 1-9 . . . Accepting good advice 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 15: 10-19. .. .. . . The covenant 
Thursday.—2 Chron, 16:1-9. ..... . . Forgetting God 
Friday.—Psa.20 ........ +. . «Confidence in God 
Saturday.—Isa. 12 . « Joyful trust 
Sunday.—2 Kings 19: 8-19. .. . . . Hezekiah's prayer 


~ 
Providence does not preclude prearation. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


WAS in a school, not long ago, that was ideal 
in its way of calling to order. Scholars and 
teachers were quietly visiting each other's 

classes, and a hum of voices was heard. At the 
exact time, .wo loud chords were struck on the piano. 
At once every one went to his place. Soon the piano 
began to play softly. Then the ushers closed the 
doors. When the music ceased, all was still. The 
superintendent rose and quietly gave out the hymn 
with which the worship was to begin. During the 
time of worship no one was allowed to enter, and 
when the doors were opened for late comers, all sat 
silent until they had taken their seats. The result 
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was most gratifying in the establishment and pres- 
ervation of perfect order. 

Review.—Call for the title and the Golden Text. 
What did King Asa take away? What did he cut 
down? Did he do all thisin Jerusalem only ? What 
did the king try to get the people to obey? What 
did the king build in Judah? How many men did 
Asa have in his army, all told? (Of course this 
was largely militia, and not a regular army.) Who 
marched against Judah? To whom did Asa appeal 
for aid ? hat was the result of Asa’s prayer ? 

Now put on the board the words Do Rig t in the 
Sight of. Draw out by questions the fact that we 





DO RIGHT 
IN THE SIGHT OF 
MEN | GOD 











are apt to try to do right in the sight of men. We 
want our friends to think well of us, and so we 
do about what we think they would expect of us. 
There is much of this kind of morality in the world. 
Solomon had done right in the sight of heathen men 
when he set up idolatrous shrines. Is that the right 
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standard by which to measure ourselves? No, cer- 
tainly not. In whose sight should we try to be right ? 
In God's sight. Put down the words Men and God. 
Wipe out the word ‘‘men,” and you have that left 
which is the only rule of our life. Now leadin prayer 
that we may be brave and dare to do only those things 
that are right in the sight of God. 


New York Cirty. 
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Rooting up old errors breaks up the soil for new 
truths. 
<_0 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs"’ 


“O for a closer walk with God.”’ Psalm 20 : 1-9. 

** Lord, to thee alone we turn."’ (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 

‘Fight the good fight with all thy p 
might.” salm a : 1-8. 

**Lead us, heavenly Father, lead (2421-7. 39 : 1-5.) 
us."’ Psalm 70 : 1-5. 

*O help us, Lord, each hour of (94: 1-4. 140: 1-4.) 
need.”’ : 

** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah." Psalm 7: tis ; 

*O God, my strength and forti- (95: 1-5. 142: I-5-) 
tude."’ Psalm 110 : 1-7. 

‘Simply trusting every day."’ (159: 1-4. 224: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 
Seek ye the Lord. 


Lesson Story: Asa, the Good King of Judah, Sought 
the Lord to Help him. 


Lesson Aim: Asa’s Prayer is a good one for us,— 
“Help us, O Lord our God, for we Rest on 
Thee.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever count how often you ask your father 
and mother to help you? Many times, I am sure, 
for there are so many things children cannot do 
alone. ‘Father, how do you spell ——?” ‘‘ How do 
you pronounce ——?"’ ‘‘ Will you help me do this 
example?” ‘‘ Mother, please untie my shoe; it’s ina 
knot,” or, ‘‘ Help me find my hat,” or, ‘‘ Please fasten 
my collar." Whenever you are hurt, how quickly 
you find your mother, and how glad she is to help 
you. So it is with the heavenly Father. Because 
we are his children, he expects us to come to him 
often, to ask his help in the things we do. 

Review. 

The Bible tells how he helped the children of Israel 
so many times. When they were slaves in Egypt, 
he sent Moses to lead them to their Promised Land. 
When they needed food and water in the wilderness, 
he sent manna and showed them where to find water. 
When they entered the Promised Land, he helped 
them to conquer their enemies. He did so much for 
them that we think they would have loved and 
trusted him always. But we know how they chose 
kings; then the kingdom was divided. Jeroboam 
ruled ten tribes, and, instead of seeking God's help, 
what did he do? (Refer to the map, or last lesson 
picture.) He set up two golden calves, for the 
people to worship, so he made Israel to sin. 


CONNECTION, 


The other kingdom had only two tribes, and they 
had the beautiful temple at Jerusalem. Yet they 
wanted to be like other nations near them, so they 
built altars on the high hills, and set up images, so 
that people could see them, and could gather near 
by, in the groves, to worship them. Because they 
had forsaken God, he allowed the king of Egypt to 
enter their country with a great army, with chariots 
and horsemen. This king conquered many cities, 
then came right on to Jerusalem, and took away 
many of the golden treasures from the king’s house 
and from the temple. 


Lesson. 

Yet there were some good people in Judah, and 
after some years Asa became king. (Write Asa.) 
He loved God, and ‘‘did that which was good and 

If he loved 


right in the eyes of the Lord his God.” 
God, would - want his people to worship idols? 
(Review last week’s drill on idols from Psalm 115.) 
He cut down the groves where the people gathered 
to worship idols. fie took away the altars and broke 
down the images. (The picture roll gives a vivid rep- 
resentation of this, the king standing by and directing 
the work. Picture rolls are issued by the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Lithograph Company, but should be 
ordered of your own denominational publishing 
house.) Then he ‘‘commanded Judah to seek the 


Lord God of their fathers, and to do the law and the 
commandment.” Which commandments had they 
broken? (Repeat the first and part of the second, 
and sing ‘‘ Though the heathen bow to idols,” sug- 
gested last week.) He took away the idols from the 
cities, too, so God blessed him, and there were no 
wars for ten years. Asa encouraged the people to 
build up their cities, to make walls and towers and 
gates. He drilled soldiers to bear targets and spears, 
or to carry shields, and use the bow and arrow, so 
that, if any army came against them, they would be 
ready. After awhile a very strong king came from 
the south country with an immense army. So Asa 
led out his soldiers, and arranged them for battle in 
the valley. Because Asa knew his army could not 
fight such an enemy alone, ‘‘ Asa cried unto the 
Lord his God.” And this was Asa’s prayer (read 
aloud verse 11, and write in the outline, Asa’s Prayer, 
‘*Help us, O Lord, our God’’). The Lord heard 
and answered, and the enemy fied. Asa and his 
eople followed and defeated them, and brought 
ack many cattle, sheep, and camels to Jerusalem. 
With God’s help Asa won the victory. (Add Victory.) 
We do not have great armies to fight, but every 
day a ——e enemy tempts us to do wrong. His 
name is the Devil, or Satan. If he can conquer boys 
and girls when they are children, and lead them into 
sin, he feels pretty sure they will serve him all their 
lives, so he tempts them to tell lies, to swear, to 
smoke cigarettes, to stop praying, to forget the Sab- 
bath, to spend money on the way to Sunday-school. 
(Children may suggest others.) No one is strong 
enough to defeat him alone. Asa’s prayer must be 
my prayer. (Add My, and review.) Sing ‘‘ Ask the 
Saviour to help you,” etc. 
What words shall we make very strong? 
us.” Who will help us? 
And why will he do it ? 


** Help 
‘*The Lord, our God.” 

‘* For we rest on thee.” 
ASA’S 


my PRAYER 


“HELP US, O LORD, OUR GOD.” 


VICTORY 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE last lesson treated of the kingdom of Israel. 
This one is connected with thatof Judah. 
Keep the two kingdoms distinct. Jeroboam 

was still on his throne at Tirzah When Asa, third 
king of Judah and grandson of Rehoboam, was 
crowned, Name the kings of Israel during Asa’s 
long reign in Jerusalem. 

This and the following lesson, with one in the next 
quarter, are taken from 2 Chronicles. Take a few 
minutes to show what these books are. They were 
originally one. Jerome gave them the name they 
bear in the English Bible when he translated them 
into the Latin version. In the Greek version, the 
Septuagint, they are called ‘‘Things Omitted.” 
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They appear to have been compiled from 
a number of books which have disap- 
peared (1 Chron. 29: 29; 2 Chron. 9: 
29; 12: 15) The aim of the compiler 
seems to have been to give a condensed 
summary of history as a devout {ew 
regarded it, from Adam to the en of 
the captivity of Judah. Compare 1 
Chronicles 1: 1 with 2 Chronicles 36: 
22. If your pupils ask explanation of 
seeming discrepancies or incomplete 
statements such as might appear from 
a comparison of verses three and five of 
the lesson with 2 Chronicles 15 : 17 or 
verse six of the lesson, ‘‘ He had no war 
in those years,” with 1 Kings 15: 16, 
explain that the writer was making gen- 
eral statements with the aid of certain 
other histories. Some high places were 
taken away by King Asa; not all. 
Some years were comparatively quiet ; 
but a state of war always existed. 

The value of this record of Asa asa 
lesson for us lies in its setting forth the 
character of a righteous man conquer- 
ing adverse circumstances. Show your 
pupils how to apply to their own lives 
the principles which governed this king 
of Judah. He is described as : 

A Reformer of Society (vs. 1-5). While 
Jeroboam was setting up idols in Israel, 
Asa was cutting them down in Judah. 
The worship of Baal and other false 
gods was accompanied by the most de- 
grading vices. The king's own grand- 
mother encouraged these vices (1 Kings 
15 : 10-13). e removed her from 
office. No doubt his work of refor- 
mation took several years, and met 
strong opposition from persons influen- 
tial in society. When people are sunk 
in superstition and idolatry they do not 
rise to righteousness at the simple 
command of their ruler. They must be 
patiently persuaded to do right, con- 
stantly fortified in their purpose, in- 
spired with loyalty to their leader. Asa 
deserves honor, not only for righteous 
intentions, but for wisdom, tact, and 
courage to carry them out. Kings have 
sought to do what Asa did and have 
failed, losing their thrones also. Where 
liquor saloons, gambling houses, and 
licentious resorts abound ; where gov- 
ernment connives at them and politi- 
cians profit by them ; where the people 
are degraded that the few may gain 
riches and power,—it is easy for those 
who do not share in the profits of vice 
to denounce it. American citizens who 
patiently set themselves to destroy 
wickedness, and inspire the people to 
throw off the curse, are worthy to rank 
with King Asa. 

The Strengthener of the Nation (vs. 
6-8). While Asa was pulling down evil 
things he was building up good things. 
While he was taking away strange al- 
tars and breaking the statues of the 
sun god and the moon 
fortifying the cities and organizing an 
army for defense. He not only made 
his rooms see that it was a shame to do 
ill, but that it was worth while to do 
well. He taught them that they hada 
country worth loving and defending, 
and a God worth worshiping, who gave 
them peace that they might serve bim. 
Righteousness and industry go together. 
To lead a man to take just pride in his 
own home, in his town, in his country, 
and to do something for the honor of 
them all, is to make ‘ies nobler. If we 
would strengthen our nation we must 
give the people something worthy to do 
to keep their minds and hands busy. 

The Man of Prayer and Actions (vs. 
9-15). When Asa’s faith in God was 
tested he was ready. He had built walls 
for defense, forged weapons, drilled an 
army. Then when a great army from 
Egypt came against fadah, Asa cried 
to God for help, and help came. The 
chronicler truly says that Jehovah smote 
the Egyptians. alls and towers and 
weapons, and men whom Asa had 
trained to use them, were instruments in 


Jehovah's hands. The strength of Ju- 
dah lay in those who did their best be- 
cause they trusted in God, and had 


gained a noble idea of what they ought 
todo for him. It was no magic or mira- 
cle that made Asa successful. It was 


the devoted labor of forty years, marred | 
by mistakes, as is shown in the two fol- 
lowing chapters, 
eous purpose an 


~~ exalted by a right- 
a steadfast faith in 


oddess, he was | 
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God. To such a life every American 
citizen is called. 
Boston. 
z 


Sincerity with God brings success 
with men. 
‘ne 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Reign of Asa 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 
15: 9-24; 15:33 to 16:7; 
2 Chron. 14-16). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


With the succession of Asa to the 
throne of Judah there was an immediate 
reform. sa’s — of religion 
were in advance of t 
| cessors. 





ose of his prede- | 
He checked the grosser mani- | 


| 





| festations which were prevalent, and | 


| degraded from her exalted official posi- | the robber. 


tion his own grandmother, a princess of 
the blood, because of her persistent 
leadership in religious degradation. The 
promise of his early reign was not wholly 
maintained. Its tranquillity was rudely 
broken by the invasion of Zerah, which, 
| although repulsed by Asa, so weakened 
, him that it gave Baasha, his wily 
ambitious neighbor, an opportunity of 
| which he was quick to take advantage. 
| He fortified Ramah, only a few miles 
| north of Jerusalem, a site which com- 


and | 





| manded the passageway north and south. | 


| Aghast at this advantage, and too weak 
| to capture the fortress, Asa stripped his 


| palace and the temple of their treasures, | 


| and bribed Benhadad I of Damascus to 
| make a counter demonstration. It was 
a successful move, for Benhadad invaded 
Israel, and forced Baasha to hurriedly 


abandon his purpose and retire to his | 


| own domain, whereupon Asa dismantled 
| Ramah, and built two fortresses of his 
| own at Geba and Mizpah. It was, how- 
(2 Chron. 16: 7-9). 
ognition of vassalage, according to the 
we wared usage of Oriental antiquity, and 
| believed that a claim had been estab- 
| lished which could be enforced in the 
future. 
Baash 
vigorous sovereign than Asa. He ob- 
tained his throne by slaying the royal 
family, which he had served as general. 
After a few years he seized the chance 
to get control of Asa’s territory by the 
fortification of Ramah. Benhadad's in- 


he seems to have held hisown. Tirzah 
was his — and there his weakling 
successor, Elah, was massacred by Zimri, 
| who in turn met with a swift and terri- 
| ble death. Thus in just fifty years three 

dynasties had run their course in the 
northern kingdom, while the third sov- 
| ereign reigned in Judah. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Farrar, ‘‘ First Kings” (321-326), is 


| very readable and vivid. Kent, ‘ Di- 
vided Kingdom ”’ (§§ 36, 45), and Cornill, 
| ‘* History of Israel” (99), are very brief 
| and colorless. Wade, ‘‘ Old Testament 
| History ’’ (327-329), Kittel, ‘‘ History of 
' the Hebrews ” (II, 248-250), Smith, ‘* Old 
| Testament History ” (185, 186), and Stan- 

ley, ‘‘ Jewish Church ” (II, 331, 332),each 
| show clearly the short-sightedness of 
| Asa’s political course. Ottley, ‘‘ Short 
| History” (150) praises Asa’s efficiency. 
| McFadyen, ‘‘ Messages" (195, 196, 299- 
| 301), groups the material cleverly. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration to members of the class. | 

| 1. Asa’s Early Promise. (1.) Why 
| was the removal of Maacah from the 
| Office of queen mother a particularly 
| brave act? (2.) What were Asa’s meas- 

ures of religious reform ? 

2. His Constructive Work. (3.) Ac- 
| cording to the chronicler, what measures 
, did he take for strengthening Judah ? 

3. The Invasion of Zerah. 
does the chronicler describe Asa’s costly 
victory over the Ethiopian army ? 

4. Baasha’s Aggression. (5.) Why 





tal 








| And warcosts more than money. With all 
(4.) How | 


ever, a dangerous and foolish move | 
Beyond question, | 
Benhadad interpreted the gift as a rec- | 


seems to have been a more | 


terposition forced his withdrawal], but | 
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would the holding of Ramah by Baasha! blocks human progress, it ruins innu- 

be so disastrous to Judah ? merable homes, it creates an opportu- 
5. Asa's Policy of Alliance. (6.) With | nity for immense vice, it demoralizes 

whom did Asa make a treaty, and for | morals, it blackens the world. 

what purpose? (7.) What was the im- z 

mediate result of this action? (8.) Was , ‘ . 

it a statesmanlike policy ? If not, what | Peace has its perils, and it were well 

for the world if it were more aware of 


was shortsighted about it ? | 
6. The Two Kingdoms. (9.) Why was | them, and more resolved to conquer 
them ; but its atmosphere is the right 


there ‘‘ war between Asa and Baasha all | 
their days” ? | atmosphere of life. he great peace of 
7. Asa’s Reign. (10.) Considering God will be not a truce from physical 
his actual career as a ruler, was Asa Warfare alone, but the quiet after the 
entitled to high praise ? ‘ | defeat of evil. That peace is not to be 
| simply a great calm in which, with the 
IV. Some Leapinc THoucuts, spirit of heroic conflict dead, evil can 
[For general discussion under the direction of the seduce and destroy the world caught off 
leader.) |its guard. The real peace is a peace 
fo carry through a reform is often | won by victory over evil without and 
easier than to sustain it when complete. | within, and secure because those who 
Not even Asa seemed to have the enjoy it are soldiers ready at any mo- 
courage of his convictions, ment to rise to do battle against wrong. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. ¥ 


< No one can travel out over the world 
|to-day without realizing how much 
Only the rich and ripe fruits tempt | wrong in it needs to be destroyed, and 
what a blessed thing it would be to have 
the evil overthrown, and the spirit of a 
universal peace come. The slave trade 
and the liquor traffic are cursing Africa. 
Islam is fettering one hundred million 
of men with its antiquated chains. 
Multitudes are not free to worship God 
as they ought, and tyranny and oppres- 
sion and misgovernment curse some 
lands, some parts of every land. A 
peace which should mean the elimina- 
tion of all this evil from the world would 
be the dawn of the day of God. 


“ 
Do we talk war or peace ? 


Do we pray for peace in present war, 
| peace with night? 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 17, 1904. The World’s Gain 
Through Universal Peace. Psa. 
46: 9-11; Isa. 2: 2-4. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The God of Peace (Ps. 72: 1-7). 
TuEs.—The ‘* Prince of Peace’’ (Isa. 9: 








| LATEST hk Dry 
| 
Ways of helping to break down the ee QUCRGO » LOUIS LLE- oT. LOUIS: 


spirit. Wain OF coh C | 


Facts about the loss of life and money RO. Ke Ll (fe M 
swans ati 4827 + ALL SIZES 


through war. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


6-7). 
WED.— Peacemakers blessed (Matt. 5: 


1-9.) 
THURS.—Animals at peace (Isa. 11 : 6-9). 
Fri.—Universal amnesty (Ezek. 39 : 8-10). 
SAaT.—Peace and plenty (Micah 4 : 2-4). 

















How Christian Endeavor helps establish 
universal brotherhood. 


T IS not to be denied that God has 
overruled war for good, just as he 





compelled sin to subject unto 
holiness, and has made of evil a disci- Made of several materials. Write 
“ ° ° for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
i unto good, But sin and evil are No. 21. rge H. nger, 
ateful unto God. They will not be ad- cone oo Be Sn Bleee. ashing- 


mitted to his city wherein only goodness 
and those who love it are to be gathered. 
And there shall be no war there. God 
is a God of peace, and his Son is the 
Prince of Peace. Their spirit would fill 
the world with peace. 


~ 


And what would not peace do for the | 
world? Think of the immense waste of 
money in navies and armies that would 
be set free for worthy and profitable use 
if there were universal peace forever. 
The cost of the army of Great Britain in 
1901 was $428,943,600; of Germany, | 
$131,512,580; of France, $138,323,100; of 





Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


oanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 


LYMYER. _ GHLIKE OTHER BELLS. 
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OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS Way. 


Ls. 
waite 1 CHNCINMAT! BELL FOUNDRY co., CiNCIMAATI, @ 
CHIMES 
and PEALS 
Best § nor © rand ‘lin. 
McSHANE BELL. Fou 
Russia, $151,640,112. Our own army | quyy 


cost $iue600,500, All this would, be | THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 













OUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
purest NUIN copy 


saved. What even SO small a nation as | e¢ most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Italy spends upon its army and navy | Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. U., N.Y. 
would suffice to support the forge neces- ape 2 com = ap 





sary for the evangelization of the world | TRUSSES EtAstic S007 Sates Gane 
in one generation. Cataiog PREE. Flavell st.phitadeiphia. 
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And millions of men who are now do- | 
ing nothing toward production, and ren- | 
dering no service comparable with what 
they could render in the employments | Miss H. W. R. writes 
of peace, would be set free to do the} Sams " Elizabeth 'N J.: 
work of the world. In the Russian | os Pleene 7 . an AE oad 
army, on a peace basis, there were in | Sane SONS GBS os your 
I90I 1,100,000 men; in the German, $1.50 fountain pens as 
604,168; in the French, 589,444. M. soon as possible. 
Bloch, a Russian, in his book on ‘*‘ The | This letter is written with 
Future of War” argued that when the one of your pens, which 
Russian army was mobilized at 2,800,- I have found very good 
000 men it would cost $5,000,000 a day indeed.”’ es 
to support it, or $1,825,000,000 a year. The Sunday School Times Co. 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





its-good effect on individual and national 
character in the matter of sacrifice and | 
strength, its consequences are full of 
evil. It breeds hate and prejudice, it | 

































































































































































Yupersons intending to take a vacation in this 











































































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


~ CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 


Cedarville, Ohio. rth year opens Sept. 13. Co- 
educational. Modern courses. terary societies. 
Laboratories. Athletics. No saloons. Total expense 
for year $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, Pres. 


Mercersburg Academy iercersburg, Pa. 


teac 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 


Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 
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AVE MONEY 
and TROUBLE 


economy in these goods. 
stylish, finished in pure starch. 


NO WASHING OR IRONING 


in U.S. stamps. Name size and style. 
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Professional and business men, students, mechan- 
ics, sportsmen, find comfort, convenience, and 
Made of fine cloth, 


When soiled, discard. We send by mail, pre- 
paid, ten collars or five pairs of for 30 
cents. Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cents 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. G, Boston 

















CORNS REMOVED. Which 
is the best way: Cut 
them, and risk blood-poisoning, and 
have them a's% again, or pay 1g§c. 
for A-CORN SALVE and have them 
removed quickly, safely, and per- 
manently? At your druggist’s or by 


mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 














A New Bird’s-Eye View of 
Lake Winnepesaukee 


Published by the Boston & Maine R. R. 


The numerous vacationists who annually 
IMjourney to Lak kée; ‘and those 


Yection, will be interested in the new pub- 
lication issued by the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. It isa 
Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnepesaukee, 
the different glens and coves on the lake | 
and the hundreds of islands. Each moun- | 
tain peak, island, and cove is numbered, and | 
at the bottom is a table giving the name of | 
each number. 





This map is interesting and | 
useful in furnishing one with the geography 
of the lake, and prospective vacationists and 


New Hampshire enthusiasts should send six | 
cents in stamps to the General Passenger | 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 


ton, for it. 


At Extremely Low Rates, 
via Southern Railway j 


| 
‘J 
Many Attractive Trips | 


The following are a few points to which ex- 
tremely low rate excursion tickets, which are 
available to the general public, will be sold via 
the Southern Railway during the year 1904, | 
namely : 


Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 5 to Au- | 
gust 6, b | 

Knoxville, Tena., Summer School, June 28 to | 
August 5. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Bible School, 
July 4 to August 4. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Woman's Congress, Au- 
gust I-7. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Sunday-school 
Institute, August 15-30. 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Normal Summer 
School, June 8 to August 3 

St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
May to November. 

Tuscaloosa, “Ala., Summer School, June 14 to 
July 29. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 


Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA’”’ 
Merchants’ and Miners’ ‘Trans. Co.'s steamships 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at 6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.’’ Send for tour book. 
7. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md 
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Philadelphia, July 2, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office'at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter” _ 
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insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). 
detailed information, address The Religious 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
or 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 


ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for sither old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more either. to 
* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
¢ copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at a ag per ry 
° € free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jiona will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Puntos School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes stage : 
One or more copies, one year. 6 shil ings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paver to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school togxamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon appl 7 


ication. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


In the highlands of New Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 
level; cool, dry and invigorating. A region, 90 minutes from 
New York, where you can enjoy your summer outing at 
moderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 

Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, will give complete 
information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together with more than 175 


pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, ‘A Chance Courtship.’ Sent on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. Address T, W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 


ailroad; New York City. 














New Sayings 
of Jesus ane 
Fragment of 
a Lost Gospel 


Discovered at Oxyrynchus 1903 


Board covers, 40c.; postage, sc. additional. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for catalogue. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Nelson’s 


Publish the 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The Sunday School Times says? 
+d ete omndare translation of the Bible for the 
ish- ing world.’’ 
Text, Taolcesee and Teachers’ Editions, prices 
from 35¢ to $18.00. 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogwe sent free. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., Hew York C 











He B. Ask 
Write C. J. Burton, 
Oskaloosa 


DEGREE BIBLE COURSE AT HOME 
ree sample lesson. 


for a 


Christian College, » lowa. 











About church and Sunday- 
school music. A pamphlet of 
great value to Sundsy - school 
workers. Free. Send postal. 
Ask for descriptive pampniet of 
VOICE OF PRAISE, the great new Sanday-school 
snk book. HALL-MACK CO., 1018-20 Arch St,, 
Philadelphia ; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


 ~ DISTINCTIVELY 
45. 5, BOOK GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Clticago 

















The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ con ce 
= hw advertisements that are not de- 

ned. 























America’s Summer Resorts 











For a copy, send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 


